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unstimulated by any vigor of thought, unwarmed by any gen- 


;erous fervor of youthful feeling, then when he passes from the 
|benches of the school-room to the pews of the meeting-house, 





All communications intended for the Journal, may be it will be the lot of the minister to preach Christianity, not so 
addressed to Henry Barnarp, 2d., Secretary of the!much toa man as an animal, or amachine; and though he 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, Hartford— | could speak with the tongue cf an angel, he will speak com- 








“lee Lae ck... ~~ eee meee 
CLERGY AND COMMON SCHOOLS. | In making these remarks we tvou!d not be understood to un- 
Common schools owe their origin to the enlightened efforts dervalue the services they have rendered or are now rendering 
ofthe clergy. It was the successful assertion by Martin Lu- | to the common schoo!s of the State. Asa class they are de- 
ther, of the right of individual conscience—the great principle | voting more time at greater sacrifices, than any cther portion 
of religious liberty—which led to the establishment of the paro- | __we believe we should be safe in saying—than all the rest of 
chial schools in Germany, the germs of the present school sys- | the community together. From no portion of the community 
tem of Prussia. It was the same spirit fearlessly asserted by |have we received more cordial co-operation cr more personal 
John Knox, which led Scotland to provide the means of popu- kindness in visiting different sections of the State. But we are 
Jar education co-extensive with her system of religious instruc- res that they should do more. In common with other 
tion, and fiaally planted a school-house by the side of every | professional men, and educated men generally, we wish them 
parish church. In the same enlarged views of the rights of hu- to co-operate to make the common schools good enough for 
man nature, the religious founders of New-England, and es- | their own children in all that relates to a sound English edu- 
pecially of Connecticut, made provision that “nota family | cation, embracing the head, the heart and the manners. From 
should grow up in our midst with a single child unable to read |their own education, their experience as teachers and school 
the holy word of God, and other good and profitab!y printed ‘visiters, their pursuits, leading them to daily intercourse with 
books in the English tongue, and the good laws of this colony.” | their own people, and their position, as religious teachers, we 
For the first century and a half of our existence, the clergy feel that there is no class of the community who can do more, 
were regarded by the people, and regarded themselves, as the | or so much to advance common schouls and common school 
natural guardians of education, and the schools and the teach- | teachers in publie estimation. 
ers as under their particular supervision. Their relation to) This topic is very ably presented by the Rer. B. O. Peers, 
the schools has changed and we have no expectation or wish in his excellent work on American Eptcatioy, in a chapter 
to see it restored to its former footing. Still we cannot but | devoted to an appeal to the clergy on their obligation to assist 
feel that the clergy have fallen away from their true position | jn exciting, elevating and directing public sentiment on the 
in reference to education, especially in our conimon schools. subject of popular education. We make the following brief 
Their regards have been too exclusively enlisted in various ‘extract. * Asto the manner in which the clergy may pro- 
other enterprizes of benevolence—in the Sunday school, the mote the interests of popular education, I remark in general 
Bible, the Tract, the Missionary, the Temperance cause— (that they may do so by a great variety of incidental methods, 
while that which lies at the bottom of the successful prosecu- | the whole of whieh cannot be specified. For instance, they 
tion of all these, as the field, the means and the agents—the | may make it the frequent subject of their conversation, they 
education of the whole people, in strength, morality and intel- | may induce their parishoners to read about it, and furnish 
leet—has been practically overlooked. In their efforts to! them at the same time, with the meansof information. They 
christianize the world, the heathen, it is feared, have grown | may occasionally supply the neighboring press with articles 
up atour own door. In their zeal to distribute the tract and /upon the subject, and stimulate the editor to advocate its 
the bible to every family, the precaution has not been taken to ‘claims. They may do much to encourage teachers by visit 
secure in every child the ability to read and appreciate their ing their schools, attending their examinations, and prevailing 
precious truths. In their noble efforts to extirpate intemper- upon the parents of the children to doso likewise; and even 
ance, they have not laid the foundation of a permanent reform-' from the sacred desk, they may and should, with frequency 
ation in the more enlightened moral education of the young—in and earnestness, call the attention of their people to the na- 
early habits of temperance springing from the godlike union ture and advantages of general education. In these anda 
of right feelings and correct principles. hundred other ways which experience will best point out, they 
In establishing Sunday schools and Sunday school libraries, | may contribute materially to this hallowed cause. And when 
they have not provided for the religious or moral instruction of we reflect how many thousand clergymen there in the United 
v4. numbers of children and youth who do not avail them-/ States, what might not be anticipated from a combined, bare 
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monious effort on their part? Acting in co-operation with| 
other friends of education, only let them all consider them- 
selves as responsible agents in their respective spheres, char- 
ged with enlightening the public mind as to the true nature 
and worth of education, with circulating the same views, 
guarding the people against mistakes of practice and opinion, | 
and exciting them to a liberal provision of the means to meet! 


| 


tue, comfort, happiness—the gospel is doubt!ess to have much 
of its authority over the nations of men. When they see the 
river flowing on and that every thing lives whither the river 
cometh, they will know and confess that these are living wa- 
ters, 

Besides, or apart from all such eonsiderations, there is to 
my mind, a certain noble agreement or sympathy between re- 
ligion and the education of mind, which makes the compara- 


tive position of estrangement from common schools, it now 


the current expenses of their schools ; and ten years need not} holds, the more unnatural and painful. It is a divorce against 
elapse before public opinion throughout the Union shall have! law, and one that cannot continue without dishonor to both 


experienced a complete and healthy revolution.” 





EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DISCOURSE. 

The following valuable extracts, are from a discourse de- 
livered by the Rev. Horace Bushnell, to his people, soon after 
the attention of the public was called to the improvement of 
commen schools, by the action of the Legislature in 1838. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 





There is something very unnatural in the general estrange- | 


ment of religion and religious men among us, from the great 
subject of common education. In no point of view do we 


stand in wider contrast with the Christians of preceding gener- | 


ations. Many, among us, have come to look upon the interest 
of public education ¢s a matter entirely apart from religion. 


Our fathers regarded the church and the school-house as parts | 


of the same establishment ; but I was actually concerned lest, 
in offering to discuss this subject, I should seem to descend to 
a matter altogether secular and out of my province. 


parties. Education without religion, is education without vir- 
tue. Religion without education, or apart from it, is a cold, 
unpaternal principle, dyirg without propagation. | said there 
was an agreement between religion and the education of ehil- 
dren. In the highest and truest sense they are one. Their end 
is one, viz: the illumination and discipline of mind. God in 
this view is engaged in education, and who teacheth like him ? 
His word is, Let there be light ; his world is an organ of light 
in all its objects and experiences, and his will is that all mind 
should be filled with light, even to the utmost bounds of his 
empire. He has such an opinion of the dignity of the great 
work of educating immortal mind, that he sent his Son to en- 
gage init. And the study of his gospel is to raise up man to 
the intelligence and the immortal eminence ofangels. Relig- 
ion beholds in every mind, in the intellect, heart, conscience, 
of every creature, the copied features of a divine nature ; and, 


| beholding all in darkness and ‘ruin, she flies to enlighten and 


redeem. Her highest care, her noblest work, is the education 
of mind; and she must never withdraw from this work, or 


| grow weary init, till all the nations of mankind have become 


disciples and every son of Adam a child of light. 
Not that Christians should interfere in this matter officiously, 


This estrangement is the more remarkable, when the fact is : : : cldhae ahusiite cand df 
known, that more than half the money we give for missionary OF Without discretion, but that they should be ready and for- 
purposes is expended in the maintenance of schools. As if the td to second the attempts of the legislature. Itis improper 
cause of Christ had an interest in the schools of India, or the 2"4 disgraceful for good men to be backward in their cuty 


North-West Coast, and not in the schools of Connecticut! here. The legislature have undertaken a difficult, but yet a 
: | glorious work, and one that cannot be executed without the 


We have a zealous attachment to the modern institution of 3: : Nee sgt : 
Sabbath schools—an institution which originated in the hu-| kindest dispositions and the most faithful attentions on the part 
= lof good men. It will require at least twenty years of steady 











mane endeavor to communicate instruction to children who| : ; . y 
oversight to bring the work they have taken in hand to full 


had no other means of learning toread. And thus it hascome 
to pass, that, while our fathers took care by the maintenance 
of good week-day instruction that no such children should exist, | 
we think it an improvement on their method to exercise our. 
charity on them for an hour or a half hour Sundays. I hope 
there are none among us, who would think it desirable pur- 


posely to omit the education of poor children during the week, | 


that they might be reserved for the benefits of a special mercy 
on the Sabbath! 

Now I will say nothing herc of the direct interest religion 
has in common schools. I will not magnify their value as 
nurseries of the church. I will not show you that every good | 


interest of society depends on theirinstrumentality. But I will | 


enter, at once, my unqualified protest against the estrangement | 
of religious men from this subject. There cannot be a lower! 
view of religion than when it is regarded as a thing by itself’ 
and apart from the other interests of man. Religion, like its, 
God, is a power of universal beneficence and rejoices in every | 
sort of improvement. It loves to bless all human things and | 
preside over all human benefits. It has an interest in all good | 
ornament, in science, in the arts of invention, in liberty, in pub- | 
lic economy, in patriotic feeling, in every thing that eoncerns | 
the well-being of man and nations. It has ever been and de- 
lights ever to be, the spring of advancement in all these things. 
And if a day should ever come, when, by means of universal | 
education, all the nations of Christendom, or even this one, 
becomes filled with an intellectual, upright and pure-minded | 
race of men—men of order, law, strength and courtesy—pro- | 
duction so advanced and economy so perfected, by the re- 
straints of vice and all bad indulgence, as to allow them leis- 
ure for books and the useful refinements of taste and friendship | 
—if, I say, such a day should ever come, then must Christian- | 
ity say to the world, Tats is My work. God opens the way 
to all such worldly advancements, as he does the hearts of his 
“os to all good works, for the very purpose of proving the | 
enign and healthful power of the gospel of Christ. And by | 
means of these evidences, seen in the noble elevation of Christ- | 
endom above all the world beside—above in art, power, vir-| 


maturity, and the obstacles they have to surmount are very 
great. More adequate views of education must be produced, 
which can be done only by time and labor; teachers must be 
raised up with qualifications fit to meet such views, and this 
can hardly be done till teaching becomes a distinct proiession ; 
books must be selected, and here many rival claims must be 
decided; plans of moral discipline must be adjusted, and here 
the rival sects in religion must be satisfied. 

The great point with all Christians must be to secure the 


| bible its proper place. To this as a sacred duty all sectarian 


aims must be sacrified. Nothing is more certain than that no 
such thing as a sectarian religion is to find a place in our 
schools. It must be enough to find a place for the bible asa 
book of principles, as containing the true standards of charac- 
ter and the best motives and aids to virtue. If any Christian 
desires more he must teach it himself at home. To insist 
that the state shall teach the rival opinions of sects and risk 
the loss of all instruction for that, would be folly and wicked- 
ness together. 


EDUCATED MEN NOT NECESSARILY COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


It is greatly to be desired that we had a more just method 
of designating educated persons. We call those who have 
been through some college, and a certain course of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and other sciences, liberally educated. 
And though we use the term asa mere designation of the 
means or source of education, we yet seem to intend more by 
it, viz: that none but such can be educated men. The influ- 
ence of the term, accordingly, is very discouraging to self-edu- 
cation. Now the chartered privileges of education, furnished 
by our colleges, can be more highly valued by no one than by 
myself. But still it should be understood that an educated 
manisa MAN ALIVE, no matter whence he comes. ‘The 
truth is, too, and it may as well be known, that the distinction 


ofa college education, when we speak of the graduates, is of- 
ten to a great degree factitious. A large share of them are not 
mentally quickened by their advantages, and they come away 
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Clergy and Common Schools. Extracts Srom the Rev. H. Bushnell’s Discourse. 
from the university mere graduated blocks and dunces by pub- | just said, much time will be necessary to bring any thing to 
lic authority. While, on the other hand, many a boy who maturity. Let, then, ali men of all parties, unite here, in com- 
does not know Latin trom Dutch, and has neverseen any uni- | mon views, that the undertaking may be putbeyond the merey 
versity but his mother’s and the district school, having attained of yur strifes. : 

to the distinction of a living soul, is, in the highest sense, edu- 
cated. Could this, which is the only just view of the case, be 
once established in the public mind, it would do much to en- 
courage attempts at self-education, and would greatly endear 


EDUCATION THE TRUE POLICY OF CONNECTICUT. 


My friends, I cannot but exult in the prospect, which is now 
oe i “in opening on mankiod. And Ido firmly hope that we shall all 
. Me an Ser ee hool in M hu. ¢0,0ur duty ; and, especially, that Connecticut will not fall 

Many imme age. re ee hae - nsciin “wl | belind her true position. Our state has peculiar advantages 
setts, an humble, conscientious, but industrious boy was to be | £7: excelling in the education of herpeople. A glorious begin- 


it wi ride ! is Sot ginning ee P rs ; 
— _ hi sy . evident to “ oe sp _ He ae ~ ning was laid, in the very foundations cf our history. Our 
=r Psagag ? rec os are oa ge Gj + pag at | fathers said—Connecticvt shall be an educated state! and 
eee Pane we See een ae Sees ee ae bequeathed their good will to an affectionate posterity. We 


ker’s bench, with a book spread open before him. Next we jaye a noble fund, now a mill-stone to the cause, but capable 
see him put forth, on fvot, to settle in a remote town in this oF poing used with infinite effect. We hare a people finely 
ry 1 . gus on vf . v yEOpie e 
state, and pursue his fortunes there as a shoe-maker, his tools constituted, of quick parts, great capacties of application ana 
apes ag “soppy Be : e pCORe +0 ; parts, g s plication, 
aig any ep per «yd way before “2 Pri 1 pl a good physical and inteilectua! mould. Our habits are simple, 
ae 18 Dusied in the post of county surveyor, lor Liitehite:¢ Coun | our employment healthful, our atmosphere elastic, and what is 
ty, being the most accomplished mathematician in thatsection 6 ¢ jy mense advantaze, our state is not so large as to encumber 
i 3 apenas ‘ eae E : se ads ze, t ot s ge as toencun 
ofthe state. Before he is twenty-five years old, we find him | 4.,, plans. Wehave, at the same time, good collegiate estab- 
supplying the astronomical matter of an almanac, published in |.) tents to lead the way. A reputation, also, for produc- 
New-York. Next he is admitted to the bar, a self-qualified > ; 





lawyer. 


Now he is found on the bench of the superior court. 


ing tine men, has gone before us—for, go which way you will 
in this great nation, you find the sons of Connecticut. active, 


taal “sero oe i I 
Next he becomes a member of the Continental Congress. influential, never second, and generally filling a good place, 


There he is made a member of the committee of six to pre- 
He continues a mem- 
ber of Congress ivr nearly twenty years, and is acknowledged 
tu be one of the ust useiul men and wisest counsellors of the 
At length having discharged every office with a per- 
fect ability, and honored, in every sphere, the name of a Christ- 
ian, he dies regretted and loved by his state and nation. Now| 
this Roger Sherman, I maintain, was an educated man. Do 
I name, then, Washington, who 
Iname Franklin—1 
name Rittenhouse—I name West—I name Fulton—I name 


pare the declaration of independence. 


land. 


you ask for other examples ? 
hau only a commen domestic education. 


Bowditeh—all common school men, and some of them scarcely 
that. but yet all educated men, because they were MADE ALIVE. 


Besides these I know not any other seven names of our country- 


men that can weigh against them. These are truly American 
names, and there is the best of reasons to believe, that a gene- 
rous system of public education would produce many such. 
Let them appear. And if they shall embody so much force, 
so much real freshness and sinew of character, as to decide for 
ihemselyes what shall be called an education, or shall even be 
able to laugh at the dwarfed significance of college learning, | 
know not that we shall have any reasons for repining. 


RESPONSIB LITY OF EDUCATED MINDS. 


I wish, also, it could be understood, where the chief respon- 
sibility of giving foree to this new movement lies. It lies en- 
tirely with the more educated minds—minds capable of grasp- 
ing just views of education. It is impossible to make the lower 
and more uneducated minds understand this subject, or form 
any just estimate of its importance. And the misfortune is, 
that those who can understand and value the object to be at- 
tempted, are very likely to be engrossed’ with other matters, 
and to move in a range of employment entirely aside of the 
subject. To all such then, I say, and I wish I could make it 
heard by all our more intelligent citizens and Christians, forget 
not your duty nor withhold your attention from this most in- 
teresting subject. Examine facts—acquaint yourselves with 
the delightful advances that have been made in the art of edu- 
cation—exercise what influence your are able to enlighten and 
awaken the less educated minds—discharge offices put upon 
you—converse—contribute money, and by every reasonable 
means assist this good cause. If we all neglect our duties in this 
matter, my friends, the time will come when we shall discern 


that we had an interest here of immeasurable worth—and that | 


will be when our institutions are overturned, our liberties gone, 
our lives and those of our families at the merey of an ignorant 
and besotted populace, and every thing sacred involved in a 
common ruin. 

L hope, too, that our citizens will agree not to make this 
New movement a party measure, or speak of it even in that 
light. If the whole interest is to be jeoparded, every time there 
is achange ef any kind in political power, it may as well be 
given up atonce. If there can be no permanent character, no 


impress of stability given the undertaking, it must fail; for, as ! 


‘either in the church, or nation. Connecticut has ever been a 
good mother; and a good mother is about the first of earthly 
ibeings. Let her be so still. Lether be regarded as the nurs- 
ery of education and of good men. Let our youth have their 
powers elicited to the highest degree possible. Let them be 
formed to truth and virtue. Let them be patriots, Christians, 
and, if God will permit, great men. Let it be regarded even 
as a fortunate thing, that we have not the prospects of great 
wealth and physical acquisition to benefit our sons. God de- 
signs rather to give usa moral preeminence, if we will but heed 
bis intentions. And as the little principality of Athens fills a 
/ more exalted office than the great empire of Rome; or as Naz- 
, areth is more glorious than Babylon, so is the office which God 
| ordains for us, higher than any physical preeminence of wealth, 
} territory, or commerce. We shail in this do more to advance 
| ourselves in happiness, fill a larger place in the history of our 
‘country, do more to bless mankind and more toaugment that 
stream of living waters which is to restore the earth. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 
| BY CALVIN E. STOWE, D. D. 


| Reasons for anid against the establishment of Teacle-s Seminaries: 
| 
| 


1. The necessity of specific provision for the education of teach- 
ers is proved by the analogy of all other professions and pursuits. 

' Toevery sort of business in which men engage, some previous 
discipline is considered necessary ; and this idea confirmed by all 
experience, proceeds on the universal and very correct assumption, 
that the human mind knows nothing of business by intuition, and 
that miraculous inspiration is not to be expected. A man is 
not thought capable of shoeing a hosse, or making a hat, without 

| serving an apprenticeship atthe business. Why then should the task 

| of the schoolmaster, the most difficult and delicate of all, the man. 
| agement of the human mind, the most intricate and complex of 

; machines, be left to mere intuition, be suppcsed to require no previ- 

|ous training? That the profession of school teacher should so long 

| be kept so low in the scale of professions, that it should even now 
be so generally regarded asa pursuit which needs, and can reward, 
neither time nor pains spent in preparation for its important duties, 

‘is a plain proof and example of the extreme slowness of the human 
race to perfect the most important parts of the social system. 

| 2, A well endowed, competent, and central institution, in a State 

| for the education of teachers, would give in that State, oneness, 

| dignity, and influence to the profession. 

It would be a point of union that would hold the profession to. 

| gether, and promote the harmony and co-operation so essential to 
success. Teachers have been isolated and scattered, without a ral. 
lying point or rendezvous! and the wonderful intluence which has 
been exerted by the Western college of teachers, (and other similar 


| institunons in the Eastern States.) the whole secret of which is, that 


it affords a central point around which teachers may rally, is but a 


| faint shadow of what might be accomplished by a well-endowed and 


ably.manned seminary. Let there be some nucleus around which 
the strength of the profession may gather, and the community will 
soon feel its importance, and give it its due honor. 

This object cannot be accomplished by small institutions scatter 
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ed through the State, nor by erecting teachers’ departments in exist- 
ing institutions. The aggregate expense of such an arrangement 
would be quite as great as that of endowing one good institution; 
and without such an institution it would, after ali, accomplish but very 
little. It would be like distributing the waters of the canal to every 
little village in the state, instead of having them run in one broad 
and deep channel, suitable for navigation. 

3. Such an institution would serve as a standard and model of 
education throughout the community. 

The only reason why people are satisfied with an inferior system 
of common school instruction is, that they have no experience of a 
better. No community ever goes voluntarily from a better to a 
worse, but the tendency and the effort generally are to rise in excel- 
lence. All our ideas of excellence, however, are comparative, and 
there will be little prospect of advancement unless we have a stan- 
dard of comparison higher than any thing to which we have already 
attained. 

A well managed institution at the seat of government, which 
should embody all real improvements, and ho!d up the highest stan. 
dard of present attainment, being visited by the executive officers, 
the legislators, the judges, the members of the bar, and other en- 
lightened and influential men, who annually resortto the capital 
from every part ofthe State, would present a pattern to every school 
district, and excite emu'ation in every neighborhood. As an example 
of the rapidity with which improvements are taken, provided only 
there are appropriate channels for them to flow in, I may mention 
the practice of singing in schvols, so recently introduced, and now 
80 generally approved. 

4. Such an institution would produce concentration of effort; its 
action would possess the vigor which strong sympathies impart; 
ond it would tend to a desirable uniformity in books and modes of 
teaching. 

I do not suppose that absolute perfection will ever be attained in 
the art of teaching; and while absolute perfection is not reached, 
it is certain there ought not to be an entire uniformity in books and 
modes of teaching. But in this, as in all other human arts, there may 
be constant approximation towards the perfect ; and this progress 
must be greatly accelerated by the concentration of effort, and the 
powerful sympathetic action of mind on mind, collected in one in- 
Stitution, and determined, as it were, to one fecus. The action of 
such an institution would obviate the principal evils, now so strongly 


provement in every age. When the bold experiment was first made 
of nailing iron upon a horse’s hoof, the objection was probably urged 
that horseshoes were entirely unnecessary. ‘‘ We have had excel- 
lent horses without them, and shall probably continue to have them. 
The Greeks and Romans never used iron horseshoes; and did not 
they have the best of horses, which could travel thousands of miles 
and bear on their backs the conquerors of the world?’ So, when 
chimneys and glass windows were first introduced, the same objec- 
tion would still hold good. ‘* We have had very comfortable houses 
without these expensive additions. Our fathers never had them and 
why should we?” And at this day if we were to attempt, in certain 
parts of the Scottish Highlands, to introduce the practice of wear- 
ing pantaloons, we should probably be met with the same objection 
“© We have had very good men without pantaloons, and no doubt we 
shall continue to have them.” In fact we seldom know the incon- 
veniences of an old thing till we have taken a new and better one in 
its stead. It is scarcely a year since the New York and European 
sailing packets were supposed to afford the very ne plus ultra of a 
comfortable and speedy passage across the Atlantic; but now, in 
comparison with the newly-established steam packets, they are 
justly regarded as a slow, uncertain, and tedious mode of conveyance. 
The human race is progressive, and it often happens that the great- 
est conveniences of one generation are reckoned among the clumsiest 
waste lumber of the next. Compare the best printing press at 
which Dr. Franklin ever worked, with those splendid machines 
which new throw off their thousand sheets an hour ; and who will 
put these down by repeating, that Dr. Frankiin wasa very good 
printer, and made very good books, and became quite rich without 
them ? 

I know that we have good teachers already; and I honor the 
men who have made themselves good teachers, with so little en- 
couragement, «nd so little opportunity of study. But I also know 
that such teachers are very few, almost none, in comparison with the 
public wants; and that a supply never can be expected without the 
increased facilities which a good Teachers’ Seminary would furnish. 

2. Such an institution would be very expensive.” 

True, it would cost more than it would to build a stable, or fence 
in a few acres of ground ; and in this view of the matter a canal is 
expensive, and so is a public road, and many oiher things which the 
public good requires, and the people are willing to pay for. The 
only questions worthy of answer are; Whether the expense be dis- 





felt, arising from the diversity of books and methods ; it would pro- | 
duce as much uniformity as would be desirable in the existing stage 
of improvement ; and the more advanced the progress, the greater 
would be the uniformity. 
5. All experience (experience which we generally appeal to as. 
the safest guide in all practical matters) ha~ decided in favor of in. | 
stitutions sustained by government for the education of teachers. | 
No country has ever yet obtained a sufficient number of well quali | 
fied teachers in any other way; while every government which has | 
adopted this methed, and vigorously pursued it, either has already 
gained the object, or is in the fair way of gaining it, however un- 
promising the beginnings might have been. No country has ever. 
been so well supplied wiih competent teachers as Prussia at the pres. , 
ent moment, and yet,thirty years ago, the mass of school teachers there | 
was probably below the present average standard of New England. 
and Ohio. Dinter gives several examples of ignorance and incapa. | 
city during the first years of his official labor in East Prusaia, which | 
we should scarcely expect to find any where in the United States; | 
and the testimony of Dr. Julins before the British House of Com. | 
mons, which was published in connexion with my last report to the | 
legislature of Ohio, gives a similar view of the miserable condition | 
of the Prussian schools at that time. | 
« Now, what has been the great means of effecting so desirable an 
object in Prussia? Obviously, and by universal acknowledgement, | 
the establishment of seminaries for the education of teachers. The| 
experiment was commenced by placing one in each of the ten prov. 
inces into which the kingdom is divided ; (equivalent to-having one 
in each of the several States of this Union;) and as their utility was 
tested, thir number was increased ; till now there are more than 
forty for a population of fourteen millions. Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Russia, Hol!and, France, and all other countries which de. 
sire to el tain a sufficient number of well qualified teachers, find it 
necessa1y to follow this example : andI donot believe the United 
States o:¢ an exception to so generala rule. Indeed, such institu. 
tions mus! be even more necessary for us than for them, since from 
the crowc:d state of the professions in old countries, there is much 
greater c< mpetition for the appointment of schoolmoster there than 
here 
It now only remains that I state a few of the more prominent ob 
jections which are sometimes made to these institutions, and endeavor 
to answer them. 
1. “Such ipstitutionsare unnecessary. We have had good teach. 
ers without them, and may have good teachers still.” 
This is the o!d stereotyped objection against every attempt at im 





proportionate to the object to be secured by it? and whether it be 
beyond the resources of the country? to both these questions I un- 
hesitatingly answer, No. The object to be secured is one which 
would fully justify any amount of expense that might be laid out 
upon it; and all that need be done might be done, and not aman in 
the State feel the poorer for it. We could not expect a perfect in. 
stitution at once. We must begin where we are, and go forward 
by degrees. A schvo! sufficient for all present purposes might well 
be maintained for five thousand dollars a year; and what is that for 
States with resources like most of the States of this Union, and for 
the sake of securing an object so great as the perfection of the 
school system? Ifthe kingdom of Prussia, with fourteen millions 
of people, two thirds of whom are very poor, and the other third 
not very rich, can support forty-two ‘i eachers’ Seminaries, surely 
svch States as Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and others, 


' with populations of more than a million, none of whom are very 


poor, and many fast growing rich, can afford to support one. 

3. **We cannot be certain that they who study in such institu- 
tions would devote themselves to the business of teaching.” 

This objection applies with equal force to all professional institu. 
tions ; and if it is of any weight against a Teachers’ Seminary, it is 
equally available against a medical school The objection, however, 
has very little weigat ; for after aman has prepared himself for a 
professien, he generally wishes to engage in it, if he is competent 
to discharge its duties; and if he is notcompetent, the public are no 
losers by his withdrawal. 

But let it even be supposed that a Teachers’ Seminary should be 
established on the plan above sketched out, and occasionally a man 
should go successfully through the prescribed course of study, and 
not engage in teaching ; are the public the losers by it? Is the man 
a worse member of society after such a course of study, or a better? 
Is he less interested in schools, or less able to perform the duties 
of a school officer, or Jess qualified to give a useful direction to the 
system among the people, than he would have been without such a 
course of study? Is he not manifestly able to stand on higher 
ground in all these respects, than he otherwise could have done? 
The benefit which the public would derive from such men out of the 
profession, (and such would be useful in every school district,) would 
amply remunerate all the expenses of the establishment. But such 
cases would be too few to avail much on either side of the argument ; 
certainly, in any view of them, they can argue nothing against the 
establishment of Teachers’ Seminaries. 

4. “Teachers educated in such an institution would exclude all 
others from the profession.” 
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Not unless the institution could furnish a supply for all the schools 
and they were so decidedly superior that the people would prefer 
them to all others; in which case certainly the best interests of edu- 
cation demand that the statement in the objection should be verified 
in fact. But the success of the institu'ion wil not be su great and 
all-absorbing as this. It will not be able at once to supply half the 
number of teachers needed, and all who are educated in it will not be 
superior to every one who has not enjoyed its advantages. There is 
great diversity of natural gifts; and some with very slender advanta- 
ges, will be superior to others who have been in possession of every 
facility for acquisition. That such an institutiun will elevate the 
standard among teachers, and crowd out those who notoriously fall 
below this standard, is indeed true; but this so far from being an 
objection, is one of its highest recommendations. 

5. “One such institution cannot afford a sufficient supply for all 
the schools.” 

This is readily conceded ; but people gencrally admit that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, especially if they are hungry. If we 
have a thousand teachers, it is much better that three hundred of the 
number should be well qualified, than that all should be incompetent; 
and five hundred would be still better than three hundred, and seven 
hundred better than either, and the whole thousand best of all. We 
must begin as well as we can, and go forward as fast as we are able; 
and not be like the poor fool who will not move at all, because the 
first step he takes from his own door will not land him at once in 
the place of his destination. The first step is a necessary prelimina- 
ry to the second, and the second tothe third, and so on till all the 
steps are taken, and the journey completed. The educated teacher 
will exert a reforming influence on those who have not b-en so well 
prepared ; he will elevate and enlarge their views of the duties of 
the profession, and greatly assist them in their endeavors after a 
more perfect qualification, He. will excite capable young men among 
his pupils to engage in the profession ; for one of the greatest ex- 
citemen:s of the youth to engage in any profession, is to see a su- 
perior whom they respect in the successful prosecution of it. 

Every well educated teacher does much towards qualifying those 
who are already in the profession without sufficient preparation, and 
towards exciting others to engage in it; and thus, though the insti- 
tution cannot supply nearly teachers enough for all the schools, yet 
all the schools wi!l be better taught in consequence of its influence. 


Moreover, a State institution would be the parent of many others, | 


which would gradually arise, as their necessity would be appreciat- 
ed from the perceived success of the first. 

6. ** The wages of teachers are not sufficient to induce teachers 
so well educated to engage in the profession.” 

_At present this is true; for wages are generally graduated accor- 
ding to the aggregate merit of the p:ofession, and this, hitherto, has 
not been very great. People will not pay high:or a poor article; 
and a disproportionate quantity of poor articles in market, which are 
offered cheap, will affect the price of the good, with the generality 
of purchasers. But let the good be supplied in such quantities as to 
make the peop'e acquainted with it, and it will soon drive out the 
bad, and command its own price. 


The establishment of a Teachers’ , 


teach the elements of Chinese morals and history. Such is the 
provision for the common people. 

_ For the nobles there isa great university at Pekin, the Koue.tze. 
kien, to which every mandarin is allowed to send one of his sons. 
The candidate for admission must go first to the governor of a city 
of the third rank for examination, and if approved, he receives the 
degree of Hien-ming. He then goes tothe governor of a city of 
the first rank, and, if he maintains a good examination there, is ad- 
mitted to the universitys 
_ A mandarin is annually sent out from Pekin, to visit the higher 
institutions in the larger cities, and to confer degrees on the pupils, 
according to their progress. A class of four hundred is selected, 
and passes through ten examinations. The fifteen who have ac. 
quitted themselves best in all these examinations, receive the de- 
gree of Sinoa.tsay, the most important privilege of whichis, that 
they are no longer liable to be whipped with the bamboo. Rich 
men’s sons, who cannot always obtain this degree by a successful 
passage through the ten examinations, can procure the equivalent de- 
gree of Kien-song by paying a stipulated sum into the public treasury. 
Having attained either of these lower degrees, the pupil after three 
years, can offer himself at Pekin for the higher degree of Kin-jin, 
which must be obtained after rigorous examination. The success. 
ful applicants for this honor, after one year longer, can demand at 
Pekin an examination for the highcst academical degree, that of 
Tsin-tse. He who obtains this is congratulated and feasted by his 
friends, he is regarded with veneration by the people, is eligible to 
the highest office in the state, and may be raised by the Emperor to 
the dignity of Han.lin. 

The Emperor himself is required to be a man of learning, and 
the care of his early education is committed to a special college of 
learned men, cailed Tschea-sza-fu; and he is regarded in law as 
the educator and instructor of his people, as wellas theirruler. In 
each village there is a public hall, where the civil and military func- 
tionaries assemble on the first and fifteenth of every month, and a 
discourse is delivered to them on the Sacred Edict. This Sacred 
Edict contains. 1. The principles of Khong-hi, an ancient emperor. 
2. A commentary by his son Young-tching, who reigned about the 
| year 1700; and, 3. A paraphrase by Wang-yeou-po. It was trans- 
, lated into English by Rev. W. Milne, Protestant Missionary at Ma- 
, lacca, and printed in London in 1817. 

In the above brief sketch, it is plain that the Chinese have a great 
| veneration for learning, and that the emoluments and honors of the 
empire are designed to be accessible to those only who have taken 
the academical degrees. But the whole system is arranged to make 
{them Chinese. It excludes every thing of foreign origin, it admits 
neither improvement nor variation, and the result is manifest in the 
character of the people. 

Some, however, of our modern improvements have long been 
known and practiced in the Chinese schools. Such as the practice 
of the children reading and repeating together in choir, the art of 
mnemonics, and others of the like kind.—See Schwartz’s Geschichte 
der Erziehung, vol. i. p. 68—75. 





Seminary will raise the wages of teachers, by increasing their | 


qualifications, and augmenting the real value of their services; and 
people eventually will pay a suituble compensation for good teach. 
ing, with much less grudging than they have hitherto paid the cheap 
wages of poorteachers, which, after all, as has been wel! observe J, 
is but “ buying ignorance at a dear rate.”* 


*The New England practice of having district schoo's taught by 
college-students, during their winter vacation, has been of great 
and acknowledged utility both to the teachers and the schools. J have 
no desire to discourage this good old practice ; for | apprehend that 
ourcommon district schoo!s, for many years to come, will need 
the services of temporary teachers of thiskind. Itis to be wished 


however, that our colleges would make some provision for the spe. | 


cial instructiun of such students as engage in teaching. It would 
no: only make their teaching much more valuable, but would fit them 
also to become school examiners and inspectors after they have left 


the vocation of school-master fur some more lucrative employment. ' 





CHINESE EDUCATION. 


There is a regular system of schools in China of two kinds, the 
people’s schools, and the schools for the nobles. The course com- 
mences when the child is five years old, and is continued very rigo- 
rously, with but few and short vacations, till the age of manhood. 
Inthe people’s schools the course consists of four parts, each of 
which has its appropriate book. The firatis called Pe-kia sing, 
and contains the names of persons in one hundred families, which 
the children must commit to memory. The second is called T'sa- 
tre, and contains a variety of matters necessary to be known in the 
common business of life. The third is called Tsicn-tse-ouen, a col- 
lection of one thousand alphabetical letters. The fourth is San-tse. 
king, a collection of verses of three syllables each, designed to 


SCHOOL COUNSELLOR DINTER. 


Gustavus Frederic Dinter was born at a village near Leipsic, in 
1760. He first distinguished himself as principal of a Teacher’s 
Seminary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the Prussian govern. 
: ment to the station of School Counsellor for Eastern Prussia. He 

resides at Konigsburg, and about ninety days in the year he spends 
_ in visiting the schools of his province, and is incessantly employed 
nearly thirteen hours a day for the rest of his time, in the active 
duties of his office ; and that he may devote himself the more ex- 
clusively to his work, he lives unmarried. He complains that his 
laborious occupation prevents his writing as mvch 2s he wishes for 
the public, yet, in addition to his official duties, he lectures several 
times a week, during term time, in the University at Konigsburg, 
, and always has in his house a number of indigent boys, whose edu- 
cation he superintends, and, though poor himself, gives them board 
and clothing. He has made it a rule to spend every Wednesday 
afternov1, and, if possible, one whole day in the week besides, in wri- 
ting for the press; and thus, by making the best use of every mo. 
| ment of time, though he was nearly forty years old before his career 
as an author commenced, he has contrived to publish more than 
sixty original works, some of them extending to several volumes, 
and all of them popular. Of ore book, a school catechism, fifty 
| thousand copies were sold previous to 1830; and ot his large work, 
the School Teacher's Bible, in 9 volumes 8 vo., thirty thousand cop- 
ies were sold in less tlian ten years. i 

He is often interrupied by persons who are attracted by his fame, 
or desire his advice ; and while conversing with his visiters, that no 
tume may be lost, be einploys himself in knitting ; and thus not only 
supplies himself with stockings and mittens, suited to that cold cli. 
mate, but always has some to give away to indigent students and 
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other poor people. His disinterestedness is quite equal to his activ- 
ity, and of the income of his publications he dvotes annually nearly 
five hundred dollars to benevolent purposes. Unweariedly industri- 
ous, and ridgedly economical as he is, he lays up nothing for 
himself. He says, ‘‘ 1am one of those happy ones, who, when the 
question is put to them, ‘ Lack ye anything ? (Luke xxii. 35,) can 
answer with joy, ‘ Lord’ nothing.’ To have more thanjone can use 
is superfluity, and I do not see how this can make any one happy. 
People often laugh at me, because I will not incur the expense of 
drinking wine, and because I do not wear richer clothing, and live 
in amore costly style. Laugh away, good people; the poor boys 
also, whose education I pay for, and for whom, besides, I can spare 
a few dollars for Christmas gifts and new-year’s presents, they have 
their laugh too.” ; 

Towards the close of his autobiography, he says respecting the 
King of Prussia, * I live happily under Frederick William ; he has 
just given me one hundred and thirty thousand dollars to build 
churches with in destitute places ; and he has established a new 
Teachers’ Seminary for my poor Polanders, and he has so fulfilled 
my every wish for the good of posterity, that I can myself hope to 
live to see the time when there shall be no school-master in Prussia 
more poorly paid than a common laborer. He has never hesitated 
during the whole term of my office, to grant me any reasonable 
request for the helping forward of the school-system. God bless 
him. Iam with all my heart a Prussian. And now my friends 
when ye hear that old Dinter is dead, say, ‘ May he rest in peace ; 
he was a laborious, good-hearted, religious man; he was a Chris- 
tian.’” 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful 
change in the general tone of our educational efforts. 





PESTALOZZI—-FELLENBERG—JACOTOT. 


The men who have really effected improvements in education, 
and left their mark on the rising generation, are very few. The 
three who of late years have attracted the greatest share of atten- 
tion, are Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Jacotot. I cannot do more 
than briefly to allude to these celebrated names; I must refer you 
to other sources, for extended information respecting their history 
and plans. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, on the 12th of January, 
1745. He was originally intended for the ministry ; but after pur- 
suing the usual course of studies, he resigned that profession, and 
turned his attention to the correction of what he conceived prevail- 
ing errors in the education of the young. His great object appears 
to have been, at once to improve the intellect and amend the heart, 
by imparting a knowledge of things, rather than of words, and by 
exciting and developing benevolent affections. The great instru- 
ment he employed was love, and he appears to have possessed an 
amazing talent for so wielding that power, as to secure the most 
unbounded influence over the young. His long life was singularly 
chequered, and its end melancholy. He died in 1827, at the age of 
eighty years, overwhelmed with the disappointments and mortifica- 
tions which he had in a great measure brought upon himself by a 
too credulous reception of the extravagant flatteries of his disciples. 

Emmanuel Fellenberg, who is a man of rank and fortune, is still 
living, and his institution at Hofwyl, about six miles from Berne, is 
an object of great interest to the philanthrepist. ‘The colony of Mey 
Kirk, at the distance of five or six miles, is a branch of this institu- 
tion. It consists of eight or ten poor boys, who are placed under the 
direction of a teacher, on a spot of uncultivated ground, from which 
they are expected to obtain the means of subsistence. Hofwyl is in 
every respect a place of education, of which the instruction imparted 
is only one means, and therefore principles, rather than methods, are 
to be gathered from its observation. ‘I'he founder of Hofwy] pro- 
poses nothing less than “to develope all the faculties of our nature, 

hysical, intellectual, and moral, to endeavor to train and unite them 
into one harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect 
character of which the individual is susceptible, and thus prepare 
him for every period and every sphere of action to which he may be 
called.” The leading principles of the institution are fuliy explained 
and illustrated in the delightful Sketches, to which I have already 
several times referred ; and so far as they can be made to apply to 
common schools, I have endeavored to embody them in these letters. 

M. Jacotot, who is, or was, a professor of the French language 
at the University of Louvain, styles his system, ‘‘ Universal Instruc- 
tion and Intellectual Emancipation.” A compendious exposition of 
the principles and practice of this teacher has recently been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that the peculiarity of Jacotot’s sys- 
tem, consists in little more than the extensive, if not universal 
application of an old precept, ‘Learn something thoroughly, and 
refer every thing else to it.” His motto is, ‘*’Tout est en tout,” 
which has been thus paraphrased : ‘‘ Every thing is to be learnt 
thoroughly, and all possible use made of facts already known, in 








order that they may be used as paths to lead the learner in region’ 
unknown and still to be explored.” This principle is certainly good» 
whatever may be the character of Jacotot’s application of it. The 
probability is, that he, like many other persons who attach them. 
selves exclusively to one plan, knows his idea to be a good one, and 
so rides it to death. Dunn’s Manual. 





For the Journal. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN. No. 3. 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 
STRUCTURE, USES, AND ABUSES OF THE SKIN. 


Some who have never thought much on the subject, may 
smile to hear the human skin spoken of as an organ of the 
body. Nor is it quite correct to call it so, without first ex- 
plaining my terms. With such explanation it will be seen, I 
doubt not, to be an organ, and a most curious one too. 

When we speak of an organ of the human body, we do not, 
of course, mean that there are instruments of music in the 
body; no such thing. By an organ of the body, we simply 
mean something which performs an office, or answers some 
particular or specific end. Thus the eye is the organ of sight 
or vision ; the brain and nervons system the organ of thought ; 
and the skin the organ of touch. 

You will still ask, perhaps, what there is about the skin 
which can be curious. I will dadanoer to inform you. 

The skin is in three layers. The first is thin and almost 
transparent. It is that portion uf the skin which is raised up 
when any part of the surface of our bodies is blistered. True 
it is that when thus raised up by a blister, it is thickened ; 
but it is so because it is soaked with the liquid underneath it. 
In its natural state it is almost like gauze for thinness. This 
may often be observed when we bruise or graze a limb ; for 
then this thin cuticle is sometimes detached—a small piece of 
it, in its natural state. In its nature this membrane very much 
resembles the nails or horn, and has almost as little sensibility 
as either. 

This outside layer of the skin is called the cuticle. It serves 
as a sort of shield to protect the more tender and sensible and 
delicate parts underneath it, from the extremes of heat and 
cold, and from other hurtful impressions. It is believed by 
some anatomists to be scaly; and by some it is even said that 
when viewed with a magnifying glass of great power, it is 
made up of numerous little pieces overlapping each other, like 
scales, or tiles, or shingles. The hairs of the skin pass through 
this cuticle, and there are in it, the mouths or openings of lit- 
tle sacs or glands which are found in the true or main skin un- 
der it, and which contain an oily matter for lubricating the 
surface of the body. The matter of perspiration, too—that li- 
quid which, when poured out in great quantities, is called 
sweat—passes through openings in this layer, and they are 
exceedingly numerous. Some have computed their number 
at a million to the square inch. But whether it be a million, 
or more or less, it is certainly very great. 

The second layer is called the reticular tissue ; or in books 
rete mucosum, It lies like a soft net work under the cuticle, 
and over the third coat, or real skin. This layer it is which 
gives the color to our skins. Both the cuticle and the under 
layer are of precisely the same color all over thé world. But 
there is a sort of paint on this membrane, which is in the Af- 
rican black, in the Anglo American, or Indian, copper color, 
&e. 
The third or under layer is called the true skin. This, in 
most persons, is considerably thick; and it is this, in other 
animals, which, when tanned, forms leather. It is a very firm, 
tough membrane. Its uses are many and various. By its 
strength and elasticity it defends the tender parts under it from 
injury: it assists the lungs in doing their work—that of chang- 
ing the dark-colored, impure, venous blood into lighter-colored, 
arterial blood. It is the instrument by means of which, as I 
have already intimated, perspiration is constantly carried on, 
and the system is not only cooled of much of its external heat, 
but freed from many of its impurities, and it is by means of 
the skin, curiously constructed as it is, that we have the sen- 
sation of touch. 

My object in this lesson is principally to show the structure 
of this third layer of the skin—the true skin—as it is connected 
with the sense of touch. 

The true skin is made up of the following substances. 1. 
Nerves. 2. Arteries. 3. Veins. 4. Absorbents. 5. Small 
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jl glands. 6. Blood. 7. Lymph. 8. Tendinous fibres. In 
addition to these, some anatomists suppose there are muscular 
threads or fibres in the skin, but this is very doubtful. 

I cannot stop to describe fully all these parts of which the 
skin is made up. Of the arteries, the veins, the blood and the 
oil glands, I have already told you something, either in this, or 
former lessons, and what I have not done, I must endeavor to 
do hereafter. The lymph is a colorless fluid, not unlike the wa- 
tery part of the biood; and the absorbents are the vesse!s that 
carry it. The nerves, as you perhaps know, are small, white, 
soft cords, which having their origin in the brain in the form of 
larger cords, or at the sides of the spinal marrow, branch off 
in small branches, like the limbs of a tree or shrub to all parts 
of the body. In the skin they are so small that they cannot 
be seen with the naked eye, and yet it is full of them. You 
cannot pierce it with the point of the finest needle without hit- 
ting one or more of them, as is evident from the fact that the 
puncture gives pain. It is by means of the nerves and brain 
that we have the sensation of pain ; and if there were no nerves 
or brain, we should have no sensations, whether pleasurable 
or painful.* Equally numerous in the true skin, are the blood 
vessels ; for if we pierce the skin anywhere, with the finest 
needle it starts the blood. The tendinous fibres spoken of, 
appear to assist in fastening the various parts of the skin to- 

ether, and in making it strong and firm. They are sometimes 
ound in great numbers. 

Connected with the ten thousand nerves in the skin, there 
are, on the surface of every part of it, little hills or promin- 
ences—pimples, rather, as some would call them. They ma 
be seen best, when the skin is a little chilled or shrunk wit 
cold. These are full of blood vessels; but their shape and 
structure cannot be examined without the aid of a good mi- 
croscope. They appear to be made up of glands and short 
threads, and havea velvet-like appearance. They are largest 
on the tongue, especially towards the root of it; and next 
Jargest on the tips of the fingers, where they seem to be ar- 
ranged into rows or ridges. It is by means of these papillz, as 
they are called, or little eminences containing nerves, that we 
have the sensation of touch. 

I have said that these papilla, or instruments of sensation, 
in the covering of the body, are largest on the tongue. The 
inquisitive student of anatomy and physiology will here ask if 
the covering or lining of the inside of the mouth is like the 
skin. It is so; and for aught we know, the same is 
true in general of the lining of the whole intestinal tube, or 
canal, the lining membrane of the bladder, ears, eyes, &c. I 
say the resemblance is exact in general. The only exceptions 
I know of are that the lining membrane of the intestinal canal, 
from the lips throughout the whole extent of this tube, is rather 
thinner than the skin, and does not appear to contain the layer 
of coloring matter which the skin possesses. 

It is exceedingly desirable to be able to show you engravings 
illustrative of the layers of the skin, especially of the third lay - 
er. Such engravings, however, I have not yet been able to 
procure. I have referred you to the skin when shrunk or cor- 
rugated with the cold. 1 might also say that the structure of 
the papille of the tongue is believed to be very much like that 
of the rest of the skin, except that the papille are formed into 
rows, much more on the balls of the fingers than any where 
else, and are much larger on the tongue, than they are on the 


surface of the body. 
No. 3. concluded in No. 8. 

*The reader was probably a little surprized when I said that the cuticle 
was almost as insensible as the nails or as horn. But the difficulty will now 
perhaps be cleared up. The sensibility of the skin exists in the true skin, 
or res cutis vera, as it is called, which I am now describing. 








MORAL DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS. 


(1.) The teacher should study human nature, as it exhibiis 
itself in the school room, by taking an interest in the sports 
and enjoyments of the pupils, and connecting, as much as 
possible, what is interesting and agreeable, with the pursuits 
of the school, so as to lead the scholars to Jike the place. An 
attachment to the institution, and to the duties of it, will give 
the teacher a very strong hold upon the community of mind 
which exists there. 

(2.) Every thing which is unpleasant in the discipline of 


for reproof or punishment, but this is seldom. In some schools 
it is the custom to postpone cases of discipline to the close of 
the day, and then, just before the boys are dismissed at night, 

all the difficulties are settled. Thus, day after day, the im- 

pression which is last made upon their minds is received from 

a season of suffering and terror, and tears. 

Now such a practice may be attended with many advanta- 

ges, but it seems to be on the whole, unwise. Loleg the 
pupils, by showing them the consequences of doing wrong, 
should be very seldom resorted to. It is far better to allure 
them by showing them the pleasures of doing right. Doing 
right is pleasant to every body, and no persons are so easily 
convinced of this, or rather so easily led to see it, as children. 
Now, the true policy is, to let them experience the pleasure of 
doing their duty, and they will easily be allured to it. 
_ In many cases, where a fault has been publicly committed, 
it seems, at first view, tiiat to be necessary that it should be 
publicly punished. But the end will, in most cases, be an- 
swered, if it is noticed publicly, so that, the pupils may know 
that it received attention, and then the ultimate disposal of the 
case, may be made a private affair between the teacher and 
the individual concerned. If, however, every case of disobe- 
dience, or idleness, or disorder, is brought out publicly before 
the school, so that all witness the teacher’s displeasure and feel 
the effects of it, (for to witness it is to feel its most unpleasant 
effects,) the school becomes, in a short time hardened to such 
scenes. Unpleasant associations become connected with the 
management of the school, and the scholars are prepared to 
do wrong with less reluctance, since the consequence is only 
a repetition of what they are obliged to see every day. 

Besides, if a boy does something wrong, iad yon severely 
reprove him, in the presence ot his class, you punish the class 
almost as much as youdohim. In fact, in many cases, you 
punish them more; for I believe it is almost invariably more 
unpleasant for a good boy to stand by and listen to rebukes, 
than for a bad boy to take them. Keep these things, therefore, 
as much as ponies out of sight. Never bring forward cases 
of sueeies except on mature deliberation, and for a dstinct 
and well defined purpose. 

(3.) Never bring forward a case of discipline of this kind, 
unless you are sure that public opinion will go in your favor. 
If a case come up in which the sympathy of the scholars is 
excited for the criminal, in such a way as to be against your- 
self, it will always do more harm than good. Now, this, un- 
less there is great caution, will often be the case. In fact, it 
is probable that a very large proportion of the punishments 
which are ordinarily inflicted in schools, only prepare the way 
for more offences. 

It is, however, possible to bring forward individual cases, in 
such a way as to produce a very strong moral effect, of the 
right kind. This is to be done, by seizing upon those peculiar 
emergencies which will arise in the course of the administra- 
tion of a school, and which each teacher must watch for and 
discover himself. They cannot be pointed out. I may, how- 
ever, give a clearer idea of what is meant by such emergen- 
cies by an example. It is a case which actually occurred as 
here narrated, 

In a school where nearly all the pupils were faithful and 
docile, there were one or two boys who were determined to 
find amusement in those mischievous tricks so common in 
schools and colleges. There was one boy in particular who 
was the life and soul of all these plans. Devoid of principle, 
idle as a scholar, morose and sullen in his manners, he was, 
in every respect, a true specimen of the whole class of mis- 
chief makers, wherever they are to be found. His mischief 
consisted, as usual, in such exploits as stopping up the key- 
hole, up-setting the teacher’s inkstand, or fixing something to 
his desk to make a noise and interrupt the school. 

It so happened that there was a standing feud between the 
boys of his neighborhood and those of another situated a mile 
or two from it. By his malicious activity, he had stimulated 
this quarrel toa high pitch, and was very obnoxious to the 
boys of the other party. One day, when taking a walk, the 
teacher observed a number of boys with excited looks, and 
armed with sticks and stones, standing around a shoemaker’s 
shop, to which his pour pupil had gone for refuge from them. 
They had got him completely within their power, and were 





the school, should be attended to as far as possible, privately. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to bring a case forward in public, 


going to inflict upon him the punishment they thought he de- 
served. 
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The teacher interfered, and by the united influence of au- 
thority, management, and persuasion, succeeded in effecting a 
rescue. The boy would probably have preferred to owe his 
safety to any one else than tothe teacher whom he had so of- 
ten tried to tease; but he was glad to escape in any way.— 
The teacher said nothing about the subject, and the boy soon 
supposed it was entirely forgotten. 

But it was not forgoten. The teacher knew perfectly well 
that the boy would, before long, be at his old tricks again, and 
Was reserving this story as the means of turning the whole 
current of public opinion against such tricks, should they again 
occur. 

One day he came to school, in the afternoon, and found the 
room filled with smoke; the doors and windows were all 
closed, though as soon as he came in, some of the boys open- 
ed them. He knew by this circumstance, that it was roguery 
not accident, which caused the smoke. He appeared not to 
notice it, however, said he was sorry it smuked, and asked the 
mischievous boy, for he was sure to be always near in such a 
case, to help him fix the fire. ‘The boy supposed it was under- 
stood to be accidental, and perhaps secretly laughed at the 
dullness of his master. 

In the course of the afternoon, the teacher ascertained, by 
private inquiries, that his suspicions were correct, as to the au- 
thor of the mischief. At the close of the school, when the 
studies were ended and the books laid away, he told the schol- 
ars, that he wanted to tell them a story. 

He then, with a pleasant tone and manner, gave a very mi- 
nute, and to the boys a very interesting narrative of his ad- 
venture two or three weeks maa when he rescued this boy 
from his danger. He called him however, simply a boy, with- 
out mentioning his name, or even hinting that he was a mem- 
ber of the school. No narrative could excite a stronger inter- 
est among an audienceof school boys than such an oneas this; 
and no act of kindness from a teacher would make as vivid an 
impression as interfering to rescue a trembling captive from 
such a situation as the one this boy had been in. 

The scholars listened with profound interest and attention, 
and though the teacher said little about his share in the affair, 
and spoke of what he did as if it were a matter of course that 
he should thus befriend a boy in distress, an impression very 
favorable to himself must have been made. After he had fin- 
ished his narrative, he said : 

“ Now, should you like to know who this boy was ?” 

“ Yes sir ;” “ Yes sir;” said they eagerly. 

“Tt was a boy that you all know.” 

The boys looked round upon one another. Who could it be ? 

“He is a member of this school.” 

There was an expression of fixed, and eager, and increasing 
interest, on every face in the room. 

“ He is here now,” said the teacher, winding up the inter- 
est and curiosity of the scholars, by these words, to the high- 
esp pitch. 

“ But I cannot tell you his name; for what return do you 
think he made tome? Tobe sure, it was no very great favor 
that 1 did him. Ishould have been unworthy the name of 
teacher, if I had not done it for him or for any boy in my 
school; but at any rate, it showed my good wishes for him ; it 
showed that I was his friend, and what return do you think he 
made me for it. Why, to-day he spent his time between 
schools, in filling the room with smoke, that he might torment 
his companions here, and give me trouble and anxiety, and 
suffering, when I should come. If I should tell you his name 
the whole school would turn against him for his ingrati- 
tude.” 

The business ended here, and it put a stop, a final stop to 
all malicious tricks in the school. Now it is not very often 
that so fine an opportunity occurs, to kill by a single blow, the 
disposition to do wilful, wanton injury, as this circumstance 
aflorded. But the piney illustrated by it,—bringing for- 
ward individual cases of transgression, in a public manner, 
only for the sake of the general effect, and so arranging what 
is said and done as to produce the desired effect upon the pub- 
lic mind, in the highest degree, may very frequently be acted 
upon. Cases are continually occurring, and if the teacher will 
keep it constantly in mind that when a particular case comes 
before the whole school, the object is an influence upon the 
whole, and not the punishment or reform of the guilty indi- 


vidual, he will insensibly so shape his measures as to produce 
the desired result. 

(4.) There should be a great difference made between the 
measures you take to prevent wrong, and the feelings of dis- 
pleasure against wrong, when it is done. The former should 
be strict, authoritative, unbending; the latter should be mild 
and gentle. Your measures, if uniform and systematic, will 
never give offence, however powerfully you may restrain and 
control. It is the morose look, the harsh expression, the tone 
of irritation and fretfulness, which is so unpopular at school. 
The sins of childhood are by nine-tenths ot mankind enor- 
mously overrated, and perhaps none averrate them more ex- 
travagantly than teachers. e confound the trouble they give 
us with their real moral turpitude, and measure the one by the 
other. Now, if a fault prevails in school, one teacher will 
scold and fret himself about it, day afier day, until his schol- 
ars are tired, both of the school and of him; and yet he will 
do nothing effectual to remove it. Another will take eflicient 
and decided measures, and yet say very little on the subject, 
and the whole evil will be removed, without suspending fora 
moment, the good humor and pleasant feeling, which should 
prevail io school. 

The expression of your displeasure on account of anything 
that is wrong, will seldom or never doany good. The schol- 
ars consider it scolding; it is scolding, and though it may, in 
many cases, contain many sound arguments and eloquent ex- 
postulations, it operates simply as a punishment. It is un- 
pleasant to hear it. General instruction must indeed be given, 
but not general reproof. 

(5.) Feel that, in the management of the school, you are 
under obligation as well as the scholars, and let this feeling 
appear in all thatyoudo. Your scholars wish you to dismiss 
earlier than usual on some particular occasion, or to allow them 
an extra holiday. Show by the manner in which you con- 
consider and speak of tae question, that your main inquiry is, 
what is your duly. Speak often of your responsibility to your 
eroployers, not formally, but incideatally and naturally, as you 
will speak, if you feel this responsibility. 

It will assist very much too, in securing cheerful good hu- 
mored obedience to the regulations of the school, if you ex- 
tend their authority over yourself. Not that the teacher is to 
have no liberty from which the scholars are debarred ; this 
would be impossible. But the teacher should submit himself 
to every thing which he requires of his scholars, untess it is 
in cases where a different course is necessary. 

Suppose, for instance, a study card, like the one described 
in a preceding chapter is made, so as to mark the time of re- 
cess and of study. The teacher, near the close of the recess, 
is sitting, with a group of his pupils around him, telling them 
some story. They are all interested, and they see he is inter- 
esied. He looks at his watch, and shows by his manner, that 
he is desirous of finishing what he is saying, tut that he knows 
that the striking of the bell will cut short his story. Perhaps 
he says not a word about it, but his pupils see that he is sub- 
mitting to the coutrol which is placed over them; and when 
the card goes up and he stops instantly in the middle of his 
sentence, and rises with the rest, each one to go to his own 
place, to engage at once in their several duties, he teaches 
them a most important lesson, and in the most effectual way. 
Such a lesson of fidelity and obedience, and such an cheung 
of it, will have more influence than a half hour’s scolding 
about whispering without leave or a dozen public punish- 
ments. At least, so I find it, for I have tried both. 

Show them continually, that you see and enjoy the beauty 
of system and strict discipline, and that you submit toit your- 
self, as well as require it of others. 

(6.) Lead your pupils to see that they must share with you 
the credit or the disgrace which success or failure may bring. 
Lead them to feel this, not by telling them so, for there are 
very few things which can be impressed upon children by di- 
rect efforts to impress them; but by so speaking of the sub- 
ject, from time to time as to lead them to see that you under- 
stand it so. 

Repeat, with judicious caution, what is said of the school, 
both for and against it, and thus endeavor to interest the schol- 
ars in its public reputation. This feeling of interest in the in- 
stitution may very easily be awakened. It sometimes springs 
up spontaneously, and where it is not guided aright by the 
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rival institutions. When two schools are situated near each 
other, evil consequences will result from this teeling, unless 
the teacher manages it so as to deduce good consequences, 1 
recollect, that, in my boyish days, there was a standing quarrel 
between the boys of a town school and an academy which 
were in the same village. We were all ready, at any time, 
to fight for the honor of our respective institutions, but very 
few were ready to be diligent and faithful when in it, though 
it would seem that that might have been rather a more effectu- 
al means of establishing the point. If the scholars are led to 
understand that the school is to a great extent, their institu- 
tion, that they must assist to sustain its character, and that 
they share the honor, if any is acquired, a feeling will pre- 
vail in the school, which may be turned to a most useful ac- 
count. Abbott’s Teacher. 





SPELLING. 


To accomplish so desirable an object as correct orthogra- 
phy, various inventions have been sought out. Some we re- 
gard as far superior to others, but the criterion to determine the 
practical superiority of any one, is ils power to arrest and fir 
the attention of the learner. Any mode which accomplisi: 
es this object will succeed ; without this, any mode wili fail. 
Hence a substitution, by way of variety, of a less perfect for 
a more perfect mode, may be attended fora little while with 
favorable results, because the less perfect mode, by its novelty, 
may recall the attention, which the more perfect, by its famil- 
iarity, fails any longer to command. ; 

Before proceeding to detail a number of different methods, 
from which teachers can select, or which they can use by 
turns in order torenew the flagging interest of the pupils, we 
wish to specify two or three practices, quite common in our 
schools, bat which ought to be avoided. 

It is customary in many schools to spell all the words, put 
out, as it is called, from dissyllables to polysyllables, simply 
by naming all the letters which compose then, in their order, 
and without spelling them syllabically. This will be best 
understood by an example. Take the word example. If 
spelled inthe manner we refer to, the speller merely says, e, 
x, a,m,p, l, e, example. If spelled syllabically, the speller 
says, €, 2, ex, a, m,am, exam, p, l, e, ple, example. The for- 
mer method, we regard as very objectionable. It does not 
teach the clear enunciation of each syllable by itself. Mis- 

ronunciations often consist in attaching a letter to one sylla- 
Bie, which belongs to another. Take the words de-stroy or 
de-spair, it makes an entire difference in the pronunciation, 
whether the letter s be sounded as belonging to the first sy|la- 
ble orto the second. To spell the words by syllables, in- 
stead of spelling by letters, tends to fix the true line be- 
tween the syllables, in pronunciation. It tends also to give 
clearness and distinctness to the articulation of his voice, so 
that each syllable may come out by itself, in speaking, like 
a well struck note in music. Without this individuality of 
the syllables, speakers always fail in emphasis and cadence. 
Syllables are to be regarded as links in a chain, and not 
as parts of a continuous rod. Without this distinct enunci- 
ation of the syllables, the articulation seems glutinous and 
gummy ;—ihe words rope out, instead of each syllable’s fall- 
ing with a tinkle of its own. Now let no one, as he reads, 
in avoiding this gluey enunciation, run into the opposite ex- 
treme, and make long bars or vacant spaces, between his sy|- 
lables,—pausing as though a hyphen were a period,—but our 
sincere aslwvice is, to have it done just right. 

There is another reason for spelling words syllabically. 
For want of a knowledge, what letters of a word belong to 
one syllable, and what to another, many persons divide their 
words in writing successive lines, where there is no division. 
No rule should be more familiar than this, that if there be not 
space enough for the whole written or printed word in one 
line, but a part of it is to be inserted in the next, the word 
should be divided between syllables, and not elsewhere. But 
one who has paid no attention to syllabication in spelling, 
will be very likely to violate this rule. Io writing the word 
plashy, for instance, he would put pia in the first line and shy 
in thessecond. Or the word singing, he might divide by 
placing sin in the first line, and ging in the second, by which 
the hearer would get singe-ing, instead of sing-ing. Indeed, 


teacher, sometimes produces very bad effects in the pupils of | if this division of words into their proper syllables is to be 





learned by itself, it will be found an enormous labor, but if 
| learned while spelling, it will hardiy add any thing to that 
task. 
| Another fault in spelling which is wholly chargeable to the 
| teacher, consists in departing from the true pronunciation of 
| the words, in order to indicate the manner in which they are to 
| be spelled. For instance, if the word is offen, (the true pronun- 
| ciation of which is of ’fn,) the teacher will say of-ten, sound 
|ing the silent ¢. By this meaus, the word put out is speile dwith 
perfect ease, but the mistake is, that the word put oul, to wil, 
often, does not belong to our ianguage, while the word of fn 

which does belong toit, ts neglected. Take the word pro- 
nunciation, (pronounced pro-nun-she-a-lion,) and if it be 
distinctly envunced as pro-nun-ci-a-tion, achild may spell it 
ninety-nine days in succession, and if the true word is 
put out to him, or is to be written by him, on the hundredth 

he will miss it. Every word as it is put out to a scholar 
should be pronounced precisely as it is uttered by a good rea- 
der or speaker, with the same, but with no wore slowness or 
distinctness of utterance. There is a pleasant electrical ex- 
periment, where a conducting wire is shaped into the form of 
letters, which make sume word, and on discharging the elec- 
tricity it runs up and down the letters and makes each one of 
them luminous. Now it is not the voice of the teacher in 
putting out the words, that is to shape out all the letters of 
the word visibly ; but itis the m nd of the learner that is to 
| crinkle up and down and make each letter bright and vivid. 

Another very common fault in teaching pupils to spell, is 
this. If the word which is put out is not evrrectly spelled by 
one pupil, the teacher puis it to the next, and the next, and so 
on, until at last it is spelled aright by some one, and then the 
next word is taken, without makiog the pupils who have miss- 
ed, repeat the corrected spelling. Or, what is still worse, if 
the pupil misses a word, the teacher spells it for him and pass- 
es on:—the pupil deriving about as much advantage in or- 
thography, from having the teacher speil all his words for him 
as he would derive of physical strength, from having the 
teacher eat all his meals fur hin. 

Having now specified what ought not to be done in teach- 
ing orthography, we proceed to enumerate some modes, which 
may be pursued for the sake of variety, and others which 
ought to be pursued as a matter of habit and cusium. 

For the sake of variety, or of enlivening the interest of a 
class, which is becoming drowsy and stupid, they may be al- 
lowed to spell round a few times by letters and syilables 
merely, that is, each pupil uttering one of the letters of which 
a word is composed. For example, suppose the word be ulter- 
ing. The teacher pronounces it tu the class, the first pupil 
says u, the second ¢, the third pronounces the syllable wf; the 
fourth then says ¢, the fifth e, the sixth r, the seventh says, 
ter, the eighth wéter; the ninth says 7, the tenth n, the 
eleventh g, the twelfth ing, and the thirteenth pronounces the 
whole word utiering ;—vr the first spells a syllable, wu. t, the 
second pronounces it, wé, the third the next syllable, ¢, e, r, the 
fourth pronounces it,er.and the fi.th joins them into uéler, and 
soon. This mode has been recommended by many teachers, 
and it undoubtedly serves to arrest and fix attention, both on 
account of its novelty and because the whole class must bear 
the word and keep it in mind, otherwise the pupils, to whose 
lot it falls to spell the last part of it, wiil not know whai they 
have todo. It is putting out totuem a word, a minute before 
they have to spell it, and in the mean time, they must hold 
the whole word fast in their minds, and be able to hit the 
right letier or syllable, when their turn comes respectively. 

Another mode, sometimes recommended, is that of sinul- 
taneous spelling. This may rouse up listless and inactive 
minds, as the steps of a weary man is quickened by a strain 
of music. Possibly one other advantage may sometimes be 
derived from it. There are scholars in many of our schools, 
who can hardly be made to speak audibly. Through timidity 
or coyness, they only breathe and whisper what they have to 
say: they desire to spell the words confidentially. This 
spelling by platoons may embolden the timid to utier a vol- 
ume of voice, not to be obtained from them alone, as a fright- 
ened boy may discharge a gun with a battalion of soldiers, 
who would be afraid of its report, if not drowned in the volley. 
But on tne other hand, it is easy, in such a case, for one who 
does not know how a word is spelled, to sink his voice, when 
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he comes to the doubtful letters, sheltering his silence under 
the noise made by the rest. 

But the best way of spelling, by word of mouth, which we 
have ever known, is for the teacher to put out a word toa 
class, and then wait just long enough for each scholar to spell 
it mentally, and then name a particular scholar to spell the 
word orally. And the utility of this plan increases just in 
proportion to the number belonging to the class. It fixes the 
attention of every scholar, for not one of them knows but he 
shall be called upon to spell the word. It forbids all wander- 
ing, and betrays it, if committed. If the class consist of 
twenty, twenty minds are at work, the moment the word is 
uttered by the teacher. In the ordinary way of putting out 
words to a class in rotation, if the class consist of twenty, as 
soon as one scholar has spelled a word in his turn, he knows 
that twenty others are to spell before his turn comes again: 
and away goes his mind, skating bird’s-nesting, or playing 
tops or marbles, until, “in the course of human events,” he 
perceives that another word is coming to him. In the mode 
first described, each scholar attempts in his mind, the spell- 
ing of each word: in the latter, each scholar seldom does 
more than spell one word in twenty. Compared with the 
latter process, the former condenses the labor of twenty days 
into one. Spelling by rotation ought never to be practised, 
except, perhaps, in the smallest classes of the very youngest 
children. 

The mode of spelling by writing the words put out, on 
slates or paper, has been so often described, that there can 
scarcely be a teacher in the State, unacquainted with it. We 
make but a single remark as to the mode of examining the 
words, after they have been written. When a list of suffi- 
cient length has been written, all the slates or papers may be 
left with the teacher for his inspection ; or he may take one 
slate or paper from the right or left, and then let each scholar 

ass his list to his right or left hand fellow. After this ts done 
et the words be read or rather spelled, in order as they are 
written, and let each deviation from the true orthography he 
marked for correction. 

But we now come to the consideration of a point, the neg- 
lect of which will deprive any spelling process of nine-tenths 
of itsvalue. The main reason, why children do not learn to 
spell faster, except when they spell for places and prizes, is, 
that the consequences are about the same to them whether 
they spell right or wrong. If, when spelling orally, one 
scholar misses a word, as it is called, the next spells it, and 
there the matterends. So if a mistake is made in spelling 
on slates, it is corrected, and then it passes into oblivion. 

Now this is a wide departure from all the laws of Nature, 
which invariably attach some inconvenience or suffering to 
error. If the lesson be not too long—and this demands dis- 
cretion on the part of the teacher—then the erroneous spelling 
of a word betrays a blamable neglect in the study of it, and 
this neglect ought to be followed with some substantial incon- 
venience. Whenever there is reason to believe that such neg- 
lect has existed, let the scholar be sent from his seat to write 
the missed word correctly on the black-board—the others con- 
tinuing their recitations, as before, or oblige him to keep a 
book or piece of paper to which to enter all his missed words; 
or make him write the words on a slip of paper and carry them 
in his pocket a day or two, so that he shall have the correct 
spelling somewhere about his person, until he will secure it a 

lace in his head. Let the words stand on the black-board to 
e spelled aloud the next day, or make the pupil produce his 
list of missed words, and read and spell them again ; or try 
him from day today on the words he carries in his pocket, 
and let him fling away the slips of paper containing them, as 
fast as he provides a secure place for them in his mind. No 
scholar will long fail to get the true spelling of words, if the 
inconvenience of missing them becomes greater than the in- 
venience of learning them, and if the first inconvenience is 
made a direct consequence of the neglect to learn them. 

Perhaps it will be asked, what shall be done with a boy who 
does not spell half his words correctly 2? We answer. let him 
be removed to another class. He is apeher out of his place, 


amid words, one half or one quarter of which he cannot spell. 

Of the practice of arranging classes in military order, and 
spelling fur places and rewarding the pupil at the head, we 
cannot now speak, further than to say, that we believe its 





effect in a great majority of cases is to injure the social and 
moral feelings of the pupils ;—leading to pride and arrogance 
on one side, and to envy and ill-will on the other. Besides, 
this stimulus, though strong, applies to but few. If the class 
consists of twenty or twenty-five scholars, shaking them to- 
gether for a week will pretty nearly determine, who are to re- 
main at the top and who will sink irrecoverably to the bottom. 
Some half dozen, perhaps, will enter the lists on nearly equal 
terms ;—victory some days perching on one head, and some 
days on another. But this is notalwaysso. Sometimes one, 
who has great power over language, will plant himself at the 
head of the class, and stand there, like an eight-day clock, 
always striking the true sounds at the right time. In our 
school-going days, we remember, there was one boy, who 
would work his way to the head of his spelling class, and re- 
main there during the whole school, unposed, undisposed, and 
undisposable, holding on, like the letter A at the head of the 
alphabets. The consequence was, that the great majority of 
the class were poor spellers.—Mass. C. 8. Journal. 


READING. 

Reading is a branch of the highest importance, and may be 
taught well or ill, according to the plan adopted by the teacher. 
It is generally a tedivuus and arduous task, and never can be 
otherwise, nor an agreeable one, unless by the aid of good 
methods well practised. A teacher of an excellent school in 
the city of New-York, after about ten years’ experience re- 
marked, that reading and writing proved to be the most diffi- 
cult branches of instruction. If this was the fact with such a 
teacher, one of little or no experience will be ready to ask, 
then how can I hope for success? Doubtless by imitating her 
example: for she has trained many children to be very good 
readers and writers. Although the school is a monitorial one, 
she faithfully hears them spell, read and define, and oversees 
them while writing on slates and paper. 

There are varions plans, founded on different principles. 
1st. The common, or old-fashioned way, of showing one let- 
ter in the alphabet, making the child pronounce it, then the 
restin order, and going through a class one at a time in this 
manner. This is founded on some good and some bad prin- 
ciples. We remember what we have heard or seen a great 
many times over: and after seeing a letter and hearing and 
calling its name over many times, we connect them in our 
memory. Thus we by degrees may learn the wholealphabet. 
But this is very seldom liked by children, and it is generally a 
slow task. The reason is, that each scholar receives but little 
instruction. If there are four in a class, and an hour is em- 
ployed in this branch, each is taught but fifteen minutes. In 
a class of ten, each gets only six minutes in an hour. If they 
are al! made to attend the whole time, watching over and cor- 
recting each other, each may get an hour’s instruction. (And 
this is a principle that holds good in all branches, and should 
never be forgotten, for it also helps to keep the children out of 
mischief.) 

Books for reading are formed on different plans, and have 
qualities of different kinds. A well qualitied teacher may use 
any of them with great advantage; and make up for their de- 
fects by applying just principles in his own way. 

Reading well is a much more simple thing than many pu- 
pils suppose. They should be taught to read very much as 
they should speak; with a natural manner in all respects. By 
the natural manner they should be made to understand such 
variation of tones as are proper in conversing, such force or 
loudness as is necessary for the audience and no more, suffi- 
cient slowness or moderation to render what is read distinct 
and impressive according to its importance. At the same time 
they should be warned and guarded against the errors in pro- 
nunciation, tone, &c., which particularly prevail around them, 
be taught that there is a common standard, and have a clear 
conception of what it is. 

Now, on all the points just mentioned, there are many erro- 
neous ideas. Children are rarely preserved from them with- 
out difficulty. Some of them can speak very well, who draw], 
or scream, or fall into an intolerably monotonous style as soon 
as they begin to read. Indeed a great part of the difficulty of 
making good readers generally is the correcting of faults al- 
ready acquired, or false notions which are usually derived from 
the example of others. 
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Much attention, forbearance, and judgment will be necessary 
in the training of some children to reading. A little diffidence, 
apprehension or fear, fatigue, ill bealih, and other circum- 
stances, affect the voices of some children very sensibly ; and 
may lead the teacher to suppose them dull or wilful. The 
child must be at his ease, in body and mind, or he cannot 
read with advantage. The exercise is partly intellectual, 
partly physical, and it might be added, partly moral. The 
mind must be engrossed to make out the words and to under- 
stand the sense ; the voice and all the organs of speech must 
be at his command, with their bellows, the lungs, which is 
needed to be in full play, though liable to strictures from vari- 
ous sources; while the feelings must be ready to muve in 
harmony with those of the writer, to give the appropriate va- 
riety of toves to his expressions. 

Familiar lessons should first be used in reading; and the 
more familiar the better. Even sentences composed by the 
scholars themselves, corrected, if they need it by the master, 
may well serve for early lessons. Children should first be 
made to read what they understand, and something that re- 
lates to their own circumstances, and interests their feelings. 
They will then have the same advantages in reading which 
they have in conversation. They will perceive the reasonable- 
ness and application of the rules and regulations given them ; 
will form the habit of applying them often of themselves, even 
perhaps in conversation, and thus will greatly lighten and ex- 
pedite the master’s task. In truth, they will find that they 
already know a great part of these rules, and will derive ad- 
vantage from a comparison of reading and talking, and be en- 
couraged to pursue this important branch of education with 
interest and the hope of success. 

It is a very good practice to introduce exercises in reading, 
with reading slowly, distinctly, and all together a few words 
or lines. This gets the mouth as it were in time, gives the 
muscles of the throat and chest full play, impresses afresh up- 
on the ears of all the proper standard which they are to aim 
at, and gives the diffident sufficient confidence to speak louder. 
It may be made a rule for the class always to begin with read- 
ing simultaneously the first two lines on the page, without re- 
gard to their connection, or the first two or three of the lesson. 
The teacher may wish a little more information on this sub- 
ject. The way of reading in this simultaneous manner is very 
slow, a pause being made after every word. All speak as 
nearly together as possible, on one tone, (because in such an 
exercise it would be difficult for all to vary alike.) The teach-. 
er may train their organs still more, by requiring them occa- 
sionally, by signals, to vary their voices, now to the high pitch, 
now to the low pitch, or evena whisper. The exercise is not 
agreeable io the hearer, nor fit to be used in exhibition unless 
in a very limited degree. It should not be practised too often 
or too long, for fear of leading to the babit of too loud or mo- 


notonous reading, both which are offensive and injurious. 
Dwight’s Schoolmaste:’s Friend. 





From the Massachusetts Common School Journal. 
WORDS OFTEN MIS-PRONOUNCED. 


January not Jenuary, (Jinuary,) 
join ‘* yme, 

just “¢ jist, 

judgment ** judgmunt, 

kernel * kernul, 

kettle ** kittle, 

kitchen “« kitching, 
lightning ‘* lightnin, 

listless ** lissless, 

listening (lis-s’n-ing) ** list-ning, (lis-nin,) 
lifts ** liffs, 

law “ lawr, 

lilach ** Jalok, 

luxury ** lugsury, 

lecturer ** lecterer, 

large . * lagh, 





mellow 
meadows 
metal 
man-u-facture 
mists 
mon-u-ment 
molasses 
medal 
morning 
mothers 
mourning 
mixture 
moun-tain-ous 
monastery 
months 


nat-u-rally 
nature 

novel 

narrow 
northern 
north-west 
neigh-bor-ing 
negroes 
nurseries 
native 

New Orleans 


observant 
opposite 
ocular 
occasion 
overshadowed 
onward 

oil 

others 

often (of-fn) 
obedient 


paragraph 
point 
partic-u-lar 
perpetual 
picture 
parted 
perfectly 
period 
pretty 
principal 
presently 
pop-u-lation 
party 

posts 
preference 
prod uce 
path 

pillows 
process 
partridge 
pop-u-lar 
precepts 
Pennsylvania 
petulant 
perpendicular 
post-ures 
prospects 
plicid 
pudding 





locusts ** locuss, 


promontory 


meller, 
** medders, 

** mettle, 

‘* man-e-facter, 
** miss, 

‘* mon-ne-ment, 
** mullasses, 

** meddle, 
mornin, 

** mothus, 

‘* mournin, 

** mixter, 


** moun-ta-ne-ous, 


‘* monas tery, 
‘* munse, 


* nat-rally, 
** nater, 
** nov-vil, 
narrer, 
** northun, 
“ nor-west, 
** nabrin, 


* negurs, (niggers,) 


** nusseries, 
** native, 
** New Orleans’, 


‘* observunt, 
** op-site, 

** ok-ke-lar, 
** occash’n, 


** overshaddered, 


** onwud, 
** ile, 

“ othuz, 

** of-ten, 
obediunt, 


- 
” 


“e paragraft, 
‘* pint, 

** partic-e-lar, 
** perpetooal, 
** picter, 

** pahted, 

** perfecly, 

“* perid, 

“* putty, 

“* principul, 
“* presenly, 
‘* pop-er-lation, 
“ pahty, 

** poss, 

** preferunce, 
** pro duce, 
** parth, 

** pillars, 

‘* précess, 

“« patridge, 
** popelar, 

** prcocepts, 

“ Pennsylvany, 
‘* peterlant, 


** perpendikelar, 


** posters, 
“« prospecks, 
* placid, 


n 
. 


promon tory, 































pudein, (pud’n,) 
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peradventure not peradventer. 
quarries (quérries) ‘* quirrees, 
quality ** quality, 
quarter ** quawter, 
range , “* ringe, 
respects ** respecks, 
reptile ** reptile, 
rupture ** rupier, 
rising ‘* risin, 
respite ** respite, 
rather ** ruther, 
rejoined ‘* rejined, 
rind ** rine, (rind,) 
récollection ** récollection, 
rec ognise ** recog’nise, 
realm *“ realum, 
really “* raly, 
shut ** shet, 
singular * singelar, 
scarcely ** scurcely, 
slippery ** slip-pry, 
shepherd (sheperd) ‘* sheppud, 
shadows ‘* shadders, 
search ‘© sarch, 
such * sich, 
sep/ulchre ** sepul'chre, 
super fluous ** superfluous, 
shortly ** shawtly, 
stopping ** stopen, 
shutter ‘* shetter, 
suffering ‘* suffrin, 
GEOGRAPHY. | 


| 
One of the most attractive studies is geography ; and it is | 
one of which every child necessarily knows something betore 
he goes to school, and of which every person has a natural 
wish to learn more. ‘The knowledge of the earth which the 
child gets without the assistance of his teacher, comes to him 
in a natural way. He sees a pleasant level, and hears it call- 
eda plain; he walks up an ascent, or runs or even rolls down 
it,and soon learns whata hillis. If allowed to wander as 
fancy leads him, even over a small tract of ground, he will ere 
long_understand much of the nature of a stream or pond, and 
thus lays a foundation on which his teacher must depend to 
give him ideas of the land and water on the surface of the 
earth. The teacher will do well to reflect on the manner in 
which he himself aeqiired his own knowledge of that part of 
the world which was around him in childhood, and contrast it 
with the plan on which geography is generally taught in 
schools. Teachers often fail to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities they might avail themselves of in teaching this branch. 
ist. Do not begin by teaching the definition of terms. This 
is apt to dishearten the young learner. He enters upon geog- 
raphy with the hope of pursuing the branch he has commenced 
with the same enjoyment with which he has pursued it thus 
far. He should be gratified in this reasonable hope, and be 
taught something which he can understand, and will perceive | 
to be new. He should be allowed and encouraged, to make 
known something that he has learnt. He feels sensible that 
he has made some exertions and obtained some knowledge ; 
and it is of great importance that he shonld be convinced by 
the treatment he meets with, that it is worth while to obtain 
more facts and remember them. 
2d. A new name for a thing is not worth as much as a new 
thing ora new idea. Names are good for nothing, except as 
they enable us to say what we mean. A parrot often pronounces 


3d. Do not present geography to a child alone. That is, 
do not take from it every thing that is naturally connected 
with it which makes it interesting. When anv person, man, 
woman or child, hears of a new country or region, the first de- 
sire is, to know what trees or fruits are found in it, what ani- 
malsor men. And facts of different kinds afford us the means 
of remembering what we hear. It is a good way to give some 
interesting fact relating to every important point we teach in 
geography. And when we have our choice between different 
facts and characters, we should take good deeds instead of 
bad, instructive moral lessons instead of indifferent events or 
mere wonders, truly virtuous characters, instead of those which 
are called great because they are bloody. 

4th. Do not introduce a child to some far distant portion of 
the earth, with which he has no connection, and of which he 
can have only imperfect ideas. A great object in education is 
to make pupils well acquainted with what they study. Geog- 
raphy is devoted to such things as wecan see and touch. We 
can never imagine hillsand rivers well, if we have never seen 
things of the kind. The teacher of geography should there- 
fore first make his pupils intimately acquainted with the objects 
around them, and then he may caiculate on their extending 
their knowledge with advantage. 

5th. Do not depend upon one particular form of teaching 
geography. It cannot be done wholly either by learningina 
book, by examining maps or globes, writing on these subjects, 
answering questions, or any other single means whatever. 
The eye must often see, the ear must often hear, the memory 
must be exercised by repeating instructions received, the feel- 
ings must be gratified by new circumstances, and in short, all 
the channels by which we are calculated to receive such 
knowledge, are to be opened 1n their turn. 

6th. The teacher may pursue the lessons in the books which 
the pupils have, after such explanations and introduction. 

7th. Do not take it for granted that a child will, of course, 
understand every thing he ought about a map, a globe, &c. 
It requires an effort of the imaginativun to view a picture as 
representing a part of the world ; and the habit ef regarding it 
as any thing else is a very bad and a lasting one. Yeta child 
may be made to view it so without much difficulty, particularly 
ifhe have his attention early directed to the drawing of a 
map of some spot known to him. This is a more complex 
business than it first appears, even in its simplest forms, and 
affords room for a very useful exercise of the mind as well as 
ofthe hand. Not a mark is to be made, not a spot to be fixed 
upon, but reference must be had to the scale, or proportions to 
be observed, the bearings and distances of other parts. And 
evena young child may be made to feel such an interest in the 
task, as to pursue it with perseverance, and cheerfully submit 
to all the course of patient thought, inquiry, comparison, and 
deduction which it requires. 

Example of practical instruction for beginners. A child 
may be introduced to map-making, and to gevgraphy in the 
following manner, being supplied with a slate or black-board. 
“Try and see if you can make me a picture or drawing of the 
road that leads to the school-house. Make a mark for it, so 
—- . What isatthe beginningofit? Answer. A 
gate. Markit. I- ——. What did you pass after 
you left the gate? Atree. Mark that. Why do you put it 
there? Because it was onthe right hand. At what distance 
is it from the path? About 20 feet. And how far from the 
gate? About 5feet. Have you marked the proper place then ? 
No sir, Mark it again. Whatdid you pass next? Three 
bushes. Markthem. They are about 10 yards from the gate, 
and 3 yards left of the path. Do they stand at equal dis- 
tances from each other, in a straight line running the same 
way with it, or parallel to it? No sir, I will mark them bet- 
ter. NextI passed a brook by a bridge, about 20 yards farther. 
Mark the way the brook runs above and below the bridge; 
and make a little arrow by the side of it, with its head point- 








| ing the way the stream flows. What did you pass next? A 


little hill. Mark every rise of ground. But there are two 
rises, that is you gvuupand then down again. Well then 
mark them both, and the direction of the hili. Next I passed 


words as correctly as some men; but the difference between ja little pond. How large was it? About as large as this 


them is that he has no ideas for them. It is of no use on earth 
for a child to be made to say that a lake is a large pond, if he 
does not know what a pond is. 








room. Mark it with its shape, as near as youcan. Is it in the 
proper place? No sir, the road went close by on the left side. 
Now mark all these things carefully, and then show me what 
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you do. 
end of the path. 
This course may be pursued with great interest by all the 


Here it is, and I have put the school-house at the 
Turn your slates and make it again. 


school together. The teacher may attend, in the first lesson, 
to fewer objects than those mentioned, or may embrace more. 


When he has gone through with it, he may close the school ; | 


and | will answer for it, the scholars will go away gratified, 
and will be more ready to return. 
neatly and correctly on a large scale on a black board, and 


place it, after the religious exercises, in full view for the boys | 


to see it on their entrance the next mourning. It will gratily 
them to find that their labors have been recorded. He may 
then, (if his arrangements allow.) devote five minutes to in- 
quiries what new observations they have made, which may be 
noted on the spot, and the signal given forstudy. The teacher 
will be guided by his own judgmentin removing the map from 
view, or keeping it always in sight. All will wish to look at 
it occasionally, not all at the same time; and, though but a 
few minutes in a day be devoted to it by each, distinet and 
useful impressions will be made. Even if it be exhibited but 
for ten minates a week, and additions made, dictated by the 
scholars, the map will gradually grow, and new hills, streams, 
houses, fences, trees, mi!'s, farms, &c., will be added. The 
attention of. all will be directed to make useful observations 


and inquiries on things that might otherwise give them neither | 
interest nor instruction; and it is probable that map-making, and | 
the various knowledge naturally connected with it.will form part | 


of their amusements. As the map proceeds, different classes 
of ubjects may form the subjects of inquiry for successive les- 
sons. For example: 

You have been studious and orderly to-day, my children, 
and I feel like looking at our map again, (or like enjoying one 
of our geography lessens,) with you. Now here isa piece of 
ground just north of the school-hcuse. Dves any body know 
what shape it has, and how large itis? It is square—it is 
square, will perhaps be answered by different voices. It has 
four acres and a quarter. How do you know that? I heard 
my father say so. Well,are there any houses on it, or barns? 
No sir. What shall we mark there then? Why the brook 
runs across one end of it. Marka line forit. Which way 
does it run? Where does it come from? Do you know 
where it begins? How long is it? Where does it run to? 
How far? What is beyond that? How deep is it? Is it 
always just so deep? What makes it deeper sometimes? 
Of what use is it? (To water cattle, to water the trees and 
grass on its banks, for fish to swim in. to serve instead of a 
fence, for geese to swim ia, for birds tu drink, for boats, to turn 
the mill.) 

Afier a map of the neighborhood has been formed, it may 
be copied and preserved. If each scholar forms and preserves 
one, so much the better. A map for the town or county may 
afterwards be commenced ona smaller scale; and all the 
sources of information within the reach of the scholars may 
be drawn upon for general benefit. The teacher and books. 
however, will become more and more in demand as the space 
is enlarged ; and engraved and colored maps and globes may 
he gradually introduced in the lessons, if they are to be had. 
A teacher may easily convey considerable useful knowledge 
even of the world, in the course of a single half year, by pursu- 
ing a plan of this kind, and at the same time rather gain than 
lose in respect to other branches, by the relief and agreeable 
excitement he will give to the minds of his pupils, by enliven- 
ing tedious moments in school, and employing vacant hours 
out of it.— Dwight’s Schoolmaster’s Friend. 





Let him copy the map| 


is often treated by consmittees of common schools, as of little 
importance. Is it right fo: the guardians of these schools, in 
which the greater -art of our active business men and mer- 
chants are educated, to reject a branch of study whose practi- 
cal application is so imjeriously and universaliy demanded, 
in almost every department in life? It needs no argument to 
| prove that an individual cannot be long ——s in a large 
business, unless he coubines system with correctness in keep- 
ing his accounts. The most successful and wealthy mer- 
chant whom I know, suflers hardly a penny to come into, or 
go out of, his possession without reecrding it. With each 
portion of his property he keeps a distinct account, showing 
the cost, gain and present value, so, at a glance, Le 1s made 
acquainted with the tue state of his affairs. To this system 
may be attributed his continued success. 

But what is the best method of teaching book-keeping in 
common schools ? 

In answering this question I must in this place be brief, and 
would invite those interested in this subject, to examine the 
writer’s treatise on Look keeping for a more full explanation. 
The teacher will experience the same difficulty in classing 
his scholars in this,as in other branches of study. Individual 
instruction is always preferable to that given in classes; but, 
as that practice 1s not feasible in large schools, classes must 
be formed, and such a course pursued as will best meet the 
wants of the whole. Ali the large scholars should be classed 
and pursue this study as much as arithmetic. Not only the 
boys, but the girls should not consider their education com- 
plete without a knowle¢ge of practical bock-keeping. After 
classing the scholars, the teacher should give them a lecture 
on the importance of a full theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of bouk-keeping; and he should iully explain the use of 
the cash and day books, journal and ledger. Each member 
of the class should be provided with a text book, to whicb the 
teacher may refer them, and from which they should regularly 
recite lessons. 

Let the teacher suppose a sale of merchandise on account, 
one sale for cash, and one on a note; then a purchase of mer- 
chandise on account, one on a note and one for cash; let him 
suppose an acce; tance and the payment ofa draft; the recep- 
tion and redemption of a note, or the discount of the same; 
each of which, in its turn, should be written out in narrative 
style, by the class, on black beard or slates. This exercise 
should be pursued until the classes becowe familiar with the 
language, or expressions, in which, in mercantile practice, the 
various business transactions are recorded. The manner of 
commencing, and the punctuation of each sentence should 
receive particular attention, always keeping in view brevity 
and perspicuity. The following expressions should be gener- 
ally regarded, as: 


} 


| 





| 


Bought of—(individual’s name)— for cash. 

Bought of os - on account, 3 months. 
Bought of 0 on my note. 

Sold to n se for cash. 

Sold to 2 ‘i on account. 

Sold to i ‘ on his note. 


Received of his at 90 days. 
Accepted of draft at 30 days. 
Received payment of bill No. —, in cash. 

Paid my bill No. —, in cash. 

Lessons in examples like the foregoing should be the point 
from which classes should always start, and in which they 
should be drilled, unti) the method of making original entries 
is perfectly familiar. This understood, the learners may pro- 
ceed to the more difficult part. that of journalising, posting, 


“c 





For the Journal. 
BOOK-KEEPING IN COMMON SCHOOLS.! 
BY NICHOLAS HARRIS, A. M. 


In the last number of the Journal. [ remarked that, unless a 
knowledge of keeping accounts could be acquired in schovls, | 
this art mast necessarily remain in the hands of the few, to) 
the detriment of the many. I might with more emphasis have | 
said, that the evils resulting from ignorance of book-keeping, 
could not be effectually removed until it be made a prominent | 
study in our common schools. Although the catalogues of 
studies pursued in academies ard high schools, are considered 
radically deficient if they do not include hook-keeping, yet it) 


| 
{ 
' 


| 
| 


taking balances, &c., for which I shall give some directions in 
the next number of the journal. 





ORAL INSTRUCTION—CONTINUED. 

I will giadly comply with your request, and will continue my ac- 
count o* our Fairfield-school or.] lectures: but I must begin by pre- 
mising that these lectures form no part of our daily routine of school 
business. They are the occasional interruptions of this routine; 
the rewards we bestow when we know that our boys have by labor, 


| Or app'ication to their prescribed tasks, deserved this pleasure and 


encouragement. By indulging them too often in lessons on objects 
and oral lectures of all kinds, we might vive them asortof vagrant 
curiosity; we might attach to the idea of collecting a number of 
miecellaneous facts,a cuperficial.minded importance. We must 
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beware of pouring in on the young mind knowledge which has not 
been earned by labor. 

“In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread :” I am pretty 

sure that the mental bread should be earned in the saine way. Ex- 
perience almost daily convinces me of this truth, and leads me to 
suspect that we are on the brink of error, when we use oral in- 
struction without much judgment and caution. It ought to be the 
occagional reward of labor ; but it ia no substitute for labor. 
_ Imagine me sitting down, with about thirty boys seated before me 
in three rows ; with paritions nailed accross the benches at pro. 
per distances, to keep each boy seated in his right place. Every 
boy who is able to write tolerably, has a small slate in his hand. 
A common inflated globe is suspended from the cealing, and a 
large map of the world is hung up on the wall. 

“Are we all prepared? all quiet and silent ? We are going to 
learn something about this globe. I wonder how many inches it 
measures round.” Probably the number of inches would be sug- 


gested by some at random. “Here isa string; here isa yard- 


measure divided into inches: we can find out. It measrres you 
see, 80 many feet and inches. Well, this globe is meant to give us 
an idea of the shape of the earth, on which we live; but, instead 
ot measuring the earth by feet and inches, we must measure it by 
miles.” Then I ascertain that all know how many inches there are 
in a foot; feetin a yard; yards ina miie, &c.; and also that they 
all know how long they should be walking one mile, five miles, &c. 
Then I proceed to say, “* This world on which we live has been 
measured: it measures a very great number of miles. How many 
miles do you think?” some will guess, perhaps, hundreds; some, 
thousands. “TI think I must tell you. I know, because I have been 
taught, that it measures about 25,000 miles.” I then ascertain wheth. 
er they know how many hundreds there are in one thousand, &c. 
If there are any calculators equal to it, perhaps we proceed to 
reckon the length of time it would take to travel round the earth, at 
the rate of somany milesa day. I point out the land and water on 
the globe. I name the great continents and the great oceans. 
These names are written on the slates; and I write them on my 
black board for those who cannot write. I ascertain whether they 


know the points of the compass—if they can point to the place | 


where the sun rises and sets—where it is at noon—whether they 
have ever ovserved the difference of the situation of the sun in the 
heavens in summer and winter. We poiut to the south, not on the 
map or globe, but really to the south; and I tell them that if they 
travelled on that way, they would get to hotter countries, where the 
sun would shine more directly over their heads: that if they trav. 
elled north, they would arrive at cold countries. All this may to 
some be familiar ; but it is surprising how many poor children nev- 
er observe anything ; and I should be far more anxious to create 
observation on what surrounds them, than to make them learn the 
names of towns, rivers, &c.—a very unimportant part of geogra- 
phy, and one very soon acquired. I never talk of zodiac, equator, 
ecliptic, or take any notice of degrees of latitude or longitude, &c. 
—all this in due time ; but I endeavor to begin with some interest. 
ing facts and relations, and then point out the parts of the globe to 
which they have reference. Iask which continent lies to the west, 
and which to the east of Europe, I tell them that America was not 
known till some hundred years ago. I explain why this happened, 
and talk of the infancy of navigation, explaining fami'iarly about 
canoes, and the early manner of creeping about the seashore. ‘I'his 
leads me on, perhaps, to the mariner’s compass. I ask them to 
name some articles in common use, which we could not get in 
our own country. I tell them of the difference of climate needful 
for the production of these articles. If the map of Asia is shewn, 
we talk of our first parents, the deluge, the dispersion of mankind. 
We shew Egypt, the Red,Sea, andthe land of Canaan; and our 
oral lecture that day may consist of a summary of some of the 
events recorded inthe Old Testament. 


Another time we talk of | 200 


productions, and of explaining the mode of obtaining these produc. 
| tions, enlarges the circle of the children’s ideas and interests; it 
| admits of bringing in much collateral information ; and I know from 
| experience, that a great deal of knowledge is gained by this man- 
|ner of travelling round the globe. The names of places not before 
' known, are always written on the walls and s'ates ; and afterwards 
| pointed out, not only on the globe, but on the map of the world. 
| Yesterday we happened to talk of pearl fisheries—the Persian gulf 
|—the operation of diving was described—the fear of sharks. Last 
week the description of tiger-hunts in India, and of crocodiles in 
ithe Nile gave great pleasure, and some engravings from the Penny 
| Magazine were shown. 

| The Penny and Saturday Magazines, if you consult the indexes, 
will enable you to get up a lesson the day before you give it ; and 
| will also supply you with many interesting engravings by way of 
‘illustration. I remember one day lecturing on seals, and showing 
| prints from the Penny Magazine, to the infinite delight of the chil- 
idren. Many excellent children’s books furnish endless matter for 
ithe lessons I am describing. The teacher ought to prime himself 
| from these books, and to take notes to speak from. But he him- 
iself must use these notes only as hints for conversatioa, and when 
|he gives the knowledge, must appear almost as if the boys were 
finding it out for themselves. 

With a cheerful, easy, smiling countenance, a teacher may say, 
“‘ I wonder if we can guess how so and so can be done: does any 
body know?” and this not as if it was a serious duty to know, but 
asif it would be a great gratification to discover. We had one day 
an interesting lecture on the whale ; 1 described the mode of har- 
pooning the whales, cutting off the fat, or blubber, placing it in tubs 
in the ship, cutting the whalebone, &c. Then I pointed out 
Greenland and Newfoundland; and told them the nature of these 
regions and their inhabitants, and the number of ships and mer- 
chants employed inthe whale and cod fisheries. By turns, we gave 
the boys a pvinter to show on the globe, the situation of Europe 
and America, and the track on the ocean the whale-ships must fol. 
low. We pointed atthe relative situation of the different conti- 
nents, and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Iam arxious always to 
get a general idea of the whole world, before we give the names of 
| many towns orrivers. A bare list of names, unassociated with in. 
‘teresting facts and ideas, supplies no real food to the mind, though 

children are very quick in learning them. I would not even begin 
| with the geography of England regularly, till Thad taken many lit. 
tle interesting excursions over the globe. 

There is afterwards an art in collecting and summing up the sub. 
stance of the lesson for the day. 

After our conversation is over, I should, addressing myself alter. 
nately to different boys, say, ‘Can you tell me what I have told you 
about the whale, or the elephant?” or whatever has been the subject 
of the lecture. Then, as a boy may know a great deal which he 
cannot arrange in words, I would assist him as thus :—‘* What did 
we say abcut the blubber?” “+ What about the tusks of the ele- 
phant:” &c. Then I would ask another boy; and so by degrees I 
would draw from them a tolerably accurate, well-expressed account 
by word of mouth, of what I had said. After this was done, 1 
would ask, “ Are there some who think they can write a part of 
what we have been saying?” ‘+ Well, go and try: those who can- 
not write shall tell me what to write, and we will make out our story 
together.” By such means, we give at once a lesson on natural 
| history, on geography, on language, and on orthography: and above 
jall, we create an appetite for knowledge, a desire to knowa little 
more another time. 

Pray remember that these hints should be worked upon very grad- 
jually, and probably only occasionally. Always avoid over excite- 
|ment of mind; and let such oral lectures as I have described be the 
| recreation after the more exact labor of very good reading and very 

d writing. Above all, pray remember never give long lessons 











the wilds of Tartary, the Steppes—the manner in which the inhabi- | and lectures, and not to tell the children, at one time, more than they 
tants live in tents, their horses, &c.; or, we describe ~iberia, Kam. |¢@” dictate to you afterwards, in accurate language, and write on 
schatka, the rein deer. At every step I try to sound the depths of |te walls and on slates clearly andwell. Let accurate language, 
ignorance, and clear away the many unsuspected stumbling blocks distinct articulation, good pronunciation, and good writing, never be 
which impede the acquisition of knowledge. If we visit Africa, lost sightof. | had far rather find a boy able to tell me something 
we talk of the burning sandy deserts, of the earliest mode of car. | clearly and accurately, and to write in a distinct manner about a 
rying on trade by means of camels—we describe the camel. The | whip or a stone, an onion or a potatoe, a ratoracat, than one 
description of the productions of the d fferent parts of the world, | Whose mind is crammed with facts, of which he has only vague in- 
and the manner in which the ocean facilitates so providentially the | distinct impressions. It has often occurred to me, that much time 
interchange of commodities, are always interesting topics. We would be saved to judges and juries, if a rustic witness had been 
imagine vessels sailing to China and India; and with a pointer we | 8° trained as to be able to give a straight-forward intelligible account 
trace the track they follow on the ocean, and imagine them return.|f any single fact.—Education for the People.—By Mrs. Tuckfield. 
ing to our great sea ports, laden with tea, rice, cotton, &c. I: the 
sugar.cane is our theme, we are led on to speak of the slave-trade. 
Fan talk also of the coast of Africa, and the state of its inhabitants. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
do not enlarge on all these subjects much at first ; I first give | 
mere outlines, and then fill them up gradually as occasion serves. | The introduction of a social library into a village, has al- 
This manner of connecting the names of countries with their most always, perhaps one might say, always, produced impor- 
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tant effects. Itis true that some persons cannot or will not find 
time to use one, when brought near them ;—others will; and 
not a few persons will derive benefit from it through conver- 
sation with their friends. A great part of the use made of 
such libraries, in many cases, as there is reason to think, has 
been by the young. They commonly have more leisure, and 
many of them more inclination to read, than some of their el- 
ders; for it isa lamentable fact, which must give the philan- 
thropic observer much pain, that a large proportion of our 
adult population will resort to frivolous, if not vicious amuse- 
ments, rather than books. This attests the power of habit 
and should warn the friends of the country, to take timely 
care to form good habits, in the young who are growing up 
around them. One of the most important measures for this 
object, in our opinion, is, to supply them with good reading 
books. 

Some of our readers who have not had opportunity to make 
particular enquiries into this subject, may perhaps imagine 
that the young require some stimulus to induce them to use 
books, after they have been provided for them. Some per- 
sons suppose that boys and girls have a natural antipathy to 
the acquisition of knowledge. This charge has often been 
made, because incompetent teachers, in failing to interest 
them in their studies, have naturally sought for a cause in the 
pupils themselves. Every one well acquainted with the minds 
of youth, however, knows that many of them feel an ardent 
desire for interesting books, at least during a certain period 
of their lives. The art of reading is one of such evident 
value, has cost them so much exertion, and raises them so 
far upwards towards the intellectual level of their elders, that 
they have strong motives to urge them to employ it. They 
find too from experiment that it gives them an independence 
of others, for they have the means of information and gratifi- 
cation within their reach, in every book which they can pro- 
cure, that is adapted to their minds. They therefore do read 
more or less, and there is reason to presume that, if all young 
persons were supplied with books appropriate to their different 
ages, many, if not all, would derive pleasure and profit from 
their perusal, and that a general taste for knowledge would be 
cultivated, which would be retained through life, with marked 
benefit to society. It is a well known truth, that many per- 
sons grow up without any taste for more solid or useful read- 
ing than that offered by the poorest newspapers, and most in- 
jurious, fictitious books of the present day. This is to be 
traced in a great degree, to the want of good books, during that 
early period of their lives when their habits were forming. It 
is important that a better taste should be cultivated among the 
children now in our schools, on more accounts than one; for 
not only would it form a safeguard against idleness and im- 
morality, but it would also promote the extension of good taste 
and habits in future. 


Let ts imagine what would now have been the state of 
things, if the schools had been furnished with good books, 
twenty years ago. A great part of the foolish and pernicious 
buoks and newspapers which have so much currency, would 
have had no existence, or would have been far less read, and 
of course would have done far less evil ; while, on the other 
hand, many of the virtuous, able, solid and philanthropic men 
whom we find here and there in the country, would have been 
encouraged to diffuse their wisdom through the press, to the 
largest and best educated reading nation on the globe. Per- 
haps it is not too much to presume that we might by this time, 
have found ourselves advanced in political, moral and physical 


imptovements, to a point which we cannot now reasonablY 
expect to reach in a quarter of a century. 

There can be no doubt that wherever people are tanght to 
read, they ought to be supplied with some good books, to afford 
them useful practice in their newly acquired art. If not, they 
will obtain useless or injurious books, or will fall into the hab- 
it of living without reading. A few good books, placed at the 
disposal of the pupils of a school, under proper restrictions, 
cannot fail to produce great good and lasting results ; and ten 
or twenty dollars can hardly be better appropriated by a benev- 
olent person than for the establishment of a school library.— 
We regret to see, that while some other States have taken 
measures to supply themselves with books in this manner, 
Connecticut remains inactive. The rising generation suffer, 
and will feel the loss when they come to mingle with their 
cotemporaries now at school in the adjoining States of New 
York and Massachusetts. 





COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION IN NORWAY. 
We extract from Laings’ Residence in Norway, the following 
remarks on the means and condition of common education in that 


country: 

The education of the body of the people in country parishes is 
provided for by an arrangement similar to that inScotland. There 
are parochial school masters, of whom some have fixed houses, 
others live six months in one locality and six in another. From the 
great extent of country, and its being inhabited in valleys or dis- 
tricts, separated by uninhabitable and in many cases impassible 
ridges or by fords, it is impossible that education can be brought to 
the door of each isolated little community ; nor can any just conclu- 
sion be drawn from the state of intelligence and knowledge in one 
of these little societies as to its state in others. There are districts 
from which, in peculiar circumstances, as the example and success, 
of some one self-taught individual, some of the finer mechanical 
arts which require considerable powers of mind as well as manual 
dexterity, as watch and clock making, are spread generally among 
the bonder. There are others, in which by the same means a 
knowledge of the practical branches of mathematics is so general, 
that every lad is acquainted with land-measuring. In the parish in 
which I passed the last winter, there were eleven schools for a pop- 
ulation of five thousand persons, besides three or four private family 
teachers. This is not a low provision, being a school to every five 
hundred. There are counties in England which have nothing like 
it. It could not however, be justly inferred that education is diffu- 
sed in the same or nearly the same degree through the whole Nor. 
wegian population. The means are undoubtedly good. A small tax 
is levied from each householder, besides a personal payment from 
each adult, male and female, amounting in the case of agricultural 
servants to about eight shillings, or half of a day’s wages in the year, 
out of which schools and teachers in each district are provided.— 
The great and unremitting attention of the clergy to the confirmants 
personally, and the importance before explained which is universal- 
ly attached by the people themselves to the right of confirmation, 
have undoubtedly diffused education by the aid of these schools very 
generally, to the extent at least of reading. There are causes, how- 
ever, in the constitution of society in Norway, which must keep 
education always on a low footing, however widely its first elements 
may be spread. Whether this be better or worse for a people, let 
others determine. One is the high education of the clergy and 
other professional men. To send a young man to the university, 
and maintain him there, although the students pay no fees, cost be- 
tween 300 and 400 dollars yeariy; which is in this country a very 
important sum. The preliminary education also, in the ancient lan- 
guages, must be sought for generally at a distance, and is conse- 
quently expensive. A man cannot reasonably bring up his son with 
a view to professional livelihood, unless he happens to be himself in 
a profession, or in a situation with peculiar local advantages. There 
is no demand for educated Jabor, beyond what the classes living by 
it can breed up to and supply out of their own stock. There is not, 
as there is or was in Scotland, an undefined demand for educated 
men in the medical, legal, or commercial professions, and even by 
the cecession church in the clerical ; one too extending not merely 








to employment in the country, but in England, with all its colonies, 
and in America. Innational education, as in every thing else, sup. 
ply follows demand; and here there is no demand beyond what the 
supply is visibly sufficient for. Education, beyond the ordinary ac- 
quirements of reading and writing, can lead tw none of the ordinary 





objects of ambition; and being therefore less valuable than with ug, 
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is lexg valued. The restrictions also upon the free exercise of trade 
or industry, imit the demand for young men of good but rot learn- 
ed education. If a person must obtain peculiar privileges from a 
corporate body, not merely before he can carry on any medical or 
legal employment, but before he can buy and sel’, or manufactare, 
or engage in any trad- or cal!ing for which intelligence and useful 
education fit him, he naturally lets the educational part of his quali 
fications stand until he is sure of the apprenticeship and privilege 
part. As the expense of preparation, and the small number of pri- 
zes to be obtained, place the Ingher and learned professions out of 
the reach of the main body of the peuple as objects of rational am- 
bitiow, for which they might endeavor to bestow superior education 
npon their children; so the restrictions ard monopoly system shut 
them out from the various paths and employments for which inge- 
nuity, with ordinary useful education, might qualifythem. Edu 
cation cun never be high, although it may extend very widely in an 
inferior state, in a community under these circumstances. ’ 

The almost mechanical arts of r ading and writing are certainly 
diffused very yenerally in Norway considering its local circumstan. 
ces, but there its education stops. Books arescarce. The means 
of obtaining them in the coun:ry are difficult, there being no coach. 
es or carriers conveying parcels or goods in all directions. The 
teachers themrelves in the country schools have little opportunity 
of obtaining intormation. 


PENNSYLVA\IA—GOV. PORTER’S MESSAGE. 


“The subject uf education has necessarily and properly occupied 
much of the time and attention of our legis‘atures to enable them to 


carry out the constitutional i: junctions on that subject; and we have | 


in operation a system, which although by no means perfect, is cer- 
tainly equal to that in force in most of our sister States. It still 


needs those improvements which experience pronounces necessary | 


to cure its defects. The p incipal incunvenience now experienced in | 
the system is the want of :ompetent teachers; who should be Penn. | 
sylvanians in hubite, education and principle. This want will prob- 
ably be continually felt, watil the inducement of more adequate cum=| 
pensation shall he offered, and when the higher qvalifications req:ir | 
ed in teachers shall elevate them to that proper :ank and estimation | 
in society, which the instruc ur of youth should always occupy. 

We are also in need of a proper system of schuul books to be 
used in our schvols, and which should be composed by competent 
persons fur the instruction of the youth of Pennsylvania. Such a 
course as would tend properly to impress our youth with a due re- 
gard for our own commonwealth, would endear her to their hearts. 
Her position, weaith and intelligence ; the admirable and free sys. 
tem of her laws; her unwavering patriotism and devotion to repub. 
lican principles; her distinguished philanthropy and beneveleace, 
entitle her in a pre-eminent degree to the love and veneration «f her 
children, who should be ea*ly taught properly to estimate ber great | 
characterisiics. 

Our colleges are in successful operation, and by the aid affurded 
them, from the treasury of the commonwealth, are accomplishing 
much good. Our country academies are, from the same source of 
aid, affording the advantages of the higher branches oi elementary 
education in almost every county in the state, to such as seek to fit 
themselves for entering our colleges; nd by no means the least 
important institutions, connected with the education of youth, are 
the female seminuries which, of late years, have been springing up 
over ihe commonwealth, and are likewise the objects of legislative 
bounty. The importance of female education, will always be sen. 
sibly felt upon the rising generation ; and mothers well instructed in 
the ordinary branches of education, will seldom suffer their children 
to grow up in ignorance With intelligent mothers, followed and 
seconded in their efforts, by competent and well instructed teachers, 
we shall soon see an intelligent and well info: med population filling 
our beloved commonwealth, and giving her, in an intellectual point 
of view, the rank and station to which she is justly entitled. I shall 
be glad at all times to co-operate with the legislature, in any proper 
measures calculated to improve the mural and intellectual condition 
of our citizens, as we, thereby, rear the most enduring pillars for 
the support of our political edifice, in all its strength, beauty and 
g.andeur. 

The report of the superintendent of common schools, will inform 
you of the operation of our common school+system in its details, 
with h s views in regard to the improvement of the system, and the 
best means of accomplishing it.” 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN. 





The following testimony to the excellence of Mr. Lovell’s school, 
is from a letter of the Rev. S. Wood, who visited this section of | 
New England, in 1837. We have read a very valuable paper of 





his in the third volume of the Publications of the Central Society of 
| Education, on the schoo! systems of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, from wiich we may make a few extracts here- 
after. 


‘* New Haven contains many excellent schools,{but I confined my 
| attention almost exclusively to one, a district schvol, taught by Mr. 
| Lovell. It is the best of any description that I have yet seen in the 
States. The moment that I entered the room, I saw a whistle in 
| the master’s hand, and observed to the friend [Professor Kingsley] 
| who introduced me, ‘All is right here; that whistle speaks vol- 
|umes.” The school is conducted, with some variations, on the 
Lancasterian plan, and does infinite credit to the skill and assiduity 

of the master. [Je once held the same situation in the Borough 
Road Institution in Loudon, but came out to this country many 
years ago, with Joseph Lancaster. After he had taught one of the 
district-schools in this town for some time, he was tempted to ac. 
cept an offer that was made to him to become teacher of educa- 
tion inthe Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, at Amherst Mass., 
but the school which he-had left sunk so rapidly from the want of 
his fostering care, and the conductors of it were so sensible that 
he only could revive it, that a deputation of them waited onhim in 
person at Amherst, and persuaded him to return. The school now 
contains 270 boys, and amore orderly and respectable set of little 
fellows, I never saw in my life; they exhibit the perfection of 
discipline, yet I am sure that severity is not resorted to in order to 
produce it. The interrogative method is not yet mwtroduced, but 
Mr. Lovell is sensible of its merits, end will I doubt not, adopt it 
very soon.* ‘The attainments of the boys in mental arithmetic,are 
wonderful. They were directed to multiply 351,426 by 239,145, 
these factors being written on the black board, but the boys having 
no slates to work upon. One boy produced the answer, 82,987. 492.. 
770, correctly in two minutes; the second boy who came up was 
wrong, and the third was right im four minutes. Atone of the ex. 
aininations they were required to work mentally, a sum consisting 
of 21 figures to be multiplied by 21 figures ; and one of them pro- 
duced the correct answer in 40 minutes; another in the same time 
produced the answer right, with the exception of one figure, and 
corrected it in five minutes. All this is greatly to the credit of the 
teacher, and I wish there were many schools, either here or in 
England, iike Mr. Lovell’s. So highly is he estima'ed where he is, 
that some of the professors have intrusted their sons to his charge, 
and speak in the highest terms of his merits.’’ 








*Not to so great extent probably as in the model school, London, 
but it has been applied considerably for a number of years. 

We hope to present our readers an article on the modes of in. 
struction pursued by Mr. Lovell, in his school, from his own pen, 
in our next number, 


TO FEMALE TEACHERS, 


The subscriber is authorized to say that provision has 
been made in the Hartford Female Seminary, for a course 
of gratuitous instruction of a class of females who have 
engaged, or proposed to engage as teachers in the common 
schools of the state the ensuing summer, to commence on 
the 18th of February and continue twelve weeks. 

Important assistance will be rendered in the form of 
recitations and lectures, by Rev. T. H Gallaudet, Mr. H. 
Barnard, Mr. Snow, and other teachers and friends of 
education in this city. 

Applications for admission to the class, should be made 
immediately, either personally or by letter, addressed to the 
subscriber. Joun P. Brace, 


Principal of the Hartford Female Seminary. 


HISTORICAL CELEBRATION. 


The committee of arrangements appointed by the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, in reference to the commemo- 


‘ration of the adoption of the first civil constitution of 
| Connecticut, on account of the advanced age of Dr. 


Webster who delivers the address, and the convenience 
of such gentlemen as propose to be present from different 
parts of the State, have postponed the exercises of the 
occasion to April, when the government was first 
organized under the constiution. 
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